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FROM A PLASTIC BAG! 


THE MAN ADRIFT here is drinking sea water. But it is 
sea water that he has made drinkable by chemicals and 
a filter contained in a VINYLITE plastic bag*. The plastic 

produced by CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS Cor- 
PORATION—has been made possible by the availability of 
synthetic organic chemicals, in which this Unit of UCC 
specializes. 

But the story behind Viny ire plastics is far more 
than just the history of another chemical development. 

Rather, this unusual substance is indicative of the 
way man can learn—through years of uninterrupted re- 
search in the basic and applied sciences—to make better 


material than nature. It is one more confirmation of the 


continuing progress that is achieved by co-ordinating 


research, development and engineering. 

The importance of VINYLITE plastic in helping to 
solve such vital needs as fresh water at sea is typical, in 
terms of human progress, of the stature already attained 
by many of the 160 synthetic organic chemicals that 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION now 
has in commercial production. 

’ v 

*There are good reasons why a VINYLITE plastic is used in desalt- 
ing bags. It can’t mildew or rust. It is strong and tough, scuff- proof 
and shock-proof. It is chemical-resistant and sun-resistant. It is 
lightweight, transparent and flexible. It is non-flammable and 
cleanable .. . Engineers and executives interested in this material 
are invited to write for the booklet I-11 “Vinylite Plastic Sheet 
and Sheeting.” 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street []§ New York 17, N.Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 
CHEMICALS INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation The Linde Air Products Company 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 


National Carbon Company, lnc, 


PLASTICS 

Bakelite Corporation 

Plastics Division of Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporatiea 


ALLOYS AND METALS 
Fleetro Metallurgical Company 
Haynes Stellite Company The Oxweld Railroad Service Company 


Lnited States Vanadium Corporation The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc, 


LET’S GET OUR TEETH IN IT! 


O MATTER how hard it is for us to 

buy more War Bonds, we can 
never approach the sacrifice which this 
fighting American is making for us: 
When we realize the hardships our 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY > 


sons and brothers are going through, 
we know that buying Bonds is nota 
sacrifice. Americans-need no urging. 
This is only a reminder to buy more 
Bonds during the Sixth War Loan, 
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“Hum-m-m...spots before the eyes” 


Industry’s generators, motors, 
turbines and boilers have been 
shouldering the burden of war 
production—through extra shifts 
and with minimum time out for 
maintenance. If given reasonable 
care, many of them can continue 
to “‘stand the gaff” and be ready 
to serve reliably through the com- 
petitive post-war period. 

But it will pay management 
now to know for sure the condi- 
tion of its power equipment, for 
much of it may not be replace- 
able until many months after the 
war ends. Hartford Steam Boiler 
can help you keep what you have 
in serviceable condition. Its insur- 
ance service is considered by 
policyholders to be worth many 
times the premium cost. 


The Hartford’s facilities are 
based on 78 years of specializing 
in just one highy exacting line. 
Its field engineers make up the 
largest staff in the country de- 
voting full time to power-plant 
inspection. Their job is to help 
forestall accidents by detecting 
the conditions that would cause 
trouble. Their advice on main- 
tenance procedures has often 
added years to the productive 
life of expensive installations. 

You'll find it worth your while 
to get all the facts on how Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler can serve your 
company ... on why Hartford 
is the outstand- 
ingly first choice 
of power-plant 
operators. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels + Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines « Turbines + Electrical Equipment 
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BB. production Drive 


PB is getting its own way for once. 
the latest war production yur 
factory progress over-all but bad 
on certain of the currently most 
5] programs—it is going to attack the 
he where it is, on a city-by-city, 
» a plant-by-plant, basis. 


jitary Alternative 


Top ge and Navy officials wanted 
handle the present worrisome situa- 
in the same way in which they 
e tackled previous difficulties. They 
ne all set to stage a nationwide cam- 
concentrating On manpower, 
mp down on civilian production in- 
«rminately, talk “crisis.” 
Under Secretary of War Robert Pat- 
won—whose job expires next Jan. 20 
«ss extended by Congress—was, as 
wal, one of the most outspoken advo- 
tes of the military viewpoint. 


st Results Needed 


While WPB production officials have 
m time for their item-by-item at- 
k, they know that they have got to 
oduce results in a hurry. Neither 
hey nor anyone else in Washington is 
ung the key-program lags lightly. 
e Capital is digging in for a winter 
at. It still sees a good chance that 
emany will go under before the end 
‘1944, but no one is counting on it. 


idwest Tryout 


This week representatives of the pro- 
urement agencies, of WPB, and of the 
at Manpower Commission, headed 
y WPB Chairman J. A. Krug, applied 
he trial formula to three midwest pro- 
uction centers. 

In Detroit they talked machine tools 
ith war contractors and labor leaders. 
n Chicago it was castings and compo- 
ents for heavy trucks, and electronic 
uipment. In Cleveland it was heavy 
wes and, again, machine tools. 

WPB specialists say that, while man- 
ower shortage is the main reason for 
¢ tight spots, it isn’t the only one. 
hey also blame design changes, sud- 
ten production shifts, and in some cases 
ncerestimated requirements. 


Quiet on Reconversion 


Meanwhile, Krug’s men will do every- 
fing to hold down an Army impatience 
Hat might sweep away their hopes of 
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easing civilian output at points where 
war needs are not involved. As a pre- 
caution, WPB may decide to postpone 
publication of its long-awaited plan for 
removing restrictions on materials and 
establishing a simplified priority sys- 
tem after victory in Europe. 

In spite of a lot of pulling and haul- 
ing, the general outlines of this V-E 
Day program, which was expected to 
come out within the next couple of 
weeks, remain about the way Krug 
originally described them (BW-—Sep. 
16'44,p15). However, the details rest, 
so far, among WPB’s best-kept secrets, 
and only top officials have the complete 
story. 


Byrnes As a Symbol 


Announcement that James F. Byrnes 
will continue as Director of War Mo- 
bilization until the end of the German 
war sharpens the emphasis on keeping 
the economy on a full war footing. 
Byrnes had originally planned to quit 
as soon as Congress reconvened and 
could confirm a successor. 

Incidentally, Byrnes’ presence may 
reassure those who feared that extreme 
New Dealers would seize the govern- 
ment after the Democratic election tri- 
umph. Byrnes is a pillar of the conserv- 
ative wing of the party. 


* 
Spot System Survives 


WPB’s plans for strengthening the 
spot authorization procedure are likely 
to be shelved for a while, but a proposal 
to suspend operation of the spot sys- 
tem has been abandoned. 

These are the principal proposals for 
reinforcing spot authorization: (1) ex- 
emption of small plants—those employ- 
ing fewer than 100 production workers 
(fewer than 50 on the West Coast) 
from labor clearance through the War 
Manpower Commission and area Pro- 
duction Urgency Committees; (2) gen- 
eral simplification of the WMC-PUC 
clearance procedures for all plants, with 
WMC clearance put on a district in- 
stead of a eaheall: basis; (3) inclusion 
under spot authorization of a long list 
of heavy durable iitt-andenndlies, 
trucks, motorcycles, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, domestic laundry equip- 
ment, etc. This last proposal is re- 
garded as academic since the chances 
of getting production of any of these 
goods are slim. 

Even on the present limited basis, 
the volume of spot authorizations is sub- 


stantial. Through Nov. 7, WPB had 
approved a total of 1,914 applications, 
denied 464. 


® 
Steel Price-Fixing Charged 


A major antitrust case came out from 
under wraps this week when a federal 
grand jury at Trenton, N. J., handed 
down an indictment charging Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp., and 16 other steel manu- 
facturers with a conspiracy to suppress 
competition and fix prices in stainless 
steel. 

The action has been under way since 
early September but was kept quiet 
until after the election to avoid any 
possible political repercussions. The 
Chemical Foundation, Inc. (patent- 
holder), and Niarosta Corp. (Krupp- 
controlled until 1942) are named as 
co-conspirators. 


& 
Termination Losses Deductible 


Robert H. Hinckley’s Office of Con- 
tract Settlement will try to sell war con- 
tractors the idea of charging off com- 
paratively small termination _ losses 
against taxable income instead of filing 
a claim with the Army or Navy for 
reimbursement (BW—Oct.21'44,p5). 

Under pressure from Hinckley, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has just 
announced that contractors who waive 
termination settlements will be entitled 
to deduct their losses from taxable in- 
come, provided the losses would be de- 
ductible if there were no question of 
reimbursement. , 

This is a modification of the bureau’s 
old rule which held that a loss was not 
deductible if the taxpayer passed up a 
chance to get it back. 

Still unsettled is the question of 
whether Army and Navy price adjust- 
ment boards will allow full credit for 
termination losses when renegotiating a 
contractor. Renegotiation authorities 
have been doing this informally for 
some time, but they haven’t made it a 
definite promise. 


. 
Machine Tool Formula Sought 


Officials in charge of surplus property 
are making a guinea pis out of the 
$120,000,000 worth of machine tools 
now held by the British under lend- 
lease. Negotiations for sale of the tools 
for postwar use have been under way 


HIGGINS INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED, big name in boats, turned a city street into a factory for tani 
landing boats! Shell contributes to Higgins’ production wizardry by supplying vital Industrial Lubricants. 


RS +A / A” 


SIDEWALK SHIPYARD 


THE JOB: To build a large number of still-undesigned 
wood landing boats and steel tank lighters for the U. S. 
Navy—in just two weeks, and without a factory site 
available! 


But A. J. Higgins proved it could be done. B 
of the double 


cial permission of the mayor he threw up a 
assembly line right on a New Orleans street! 

“Production Miracle” and “Higgins” are synony- 
mous. Only two weeks later the complete order of our 
“ugliest but fastest” tank landing boats was delivered 
to the Navy Yard at Norfolk—astounding both high- 
ranking Navy officers and the residents of Polymnia 
Street! From the thousands of fast and ferocious 
shallow-draft landing barges Higgins Industries has 
since turned out, American troops and motorized 
equipment have ploughed ashore on the Solomons, 
Sicily, Italy, France... 

To help speed landing-barge production at Higgins, Shell 
Lubrication Engineers were called in early. Shell Indus- 
trial Lubricants and greases were recommended for use in 
the giant Higgins woodwork shop and veneer plant, main 


source of structural material for small-type tank landing 
boats. In operation all these Shell Lubricants have since 
shown superior performance. 

And in the great Higgins’ machine shop, famous Shell 
Turbo Oil is used. Every day the rust-preventive proper- 
ties of this extraordinary lubricant are helping insure peak 
production. 

In addition, Shell supplies Diesel fuel and heavy-duty 
oils for “running in” landing barges ... 

As Industry goes all-out for Victory, proper lubrication 

mes even more vital. Yesterday's solution is seldom 
good enough for today! 

Constant improvement in Shell Industrial Lubricants 
is a major responsibility of the “University of Petroleum,” 
Shell’s research laboratories. Shell Lubrication Engineers 
apply these improvements in the field. 

Make sure the machines in your 
plant get the benefit of all that’s new 
in lubrication. Call the Shell Lubri- 
cation Engineer, 


\ For distinguished service... 


Shell’s Martinez and Wood 
River Refineries have been 
awarded the Army-Navy “‘E’’. 


Leavers tt War Paoovcrion Rely on 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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,some time, so far without producing 
ecment (page 15). 

iam L. Clayton’s Surplus War 
operty Administration has been hold- 
out for a straight cash sale, based on 
«mates of the peacetime value of the 
wgipment, but the British think that 
e question of payment should be 
orked out as part of the whole pat- 
of postwar financing. 

“SWPA also insists’ that Britain will 
to take the tools on an _all-or- 
gthing basis instead of keeping what it 
ts and returning the rest. 

The new Surplus Property Board will 
over the machine tool problem 
m it assumes office. Any agreement 
fut it works out probably will become 
mttern for much of the postwar dis- 
of surpluses abroad. 


* 
AC. Is Here to Stay 


The Congress of Industrial Organ- 
jntions, its first large-scale excursion 
‘into national politics conceded to be a 
notable success, will broaden the scope 
its Political Action Committee to 
make it a continuing force in U.S. 


politics. 

Plans for the P.A.C, will be a major 
isue at the C.I.O. convention in Chi- 
cago next week, and it is a better than 
even bet that the result will be a re- 
organized version, still headed by Sid- 
ney Hillman. In it will be included the 
PAC. which has functioned as 
C.LO.’s political wing, and the non- 
labor National Citizens Political Action 
Committee (BW —Sep.23’44,p22). 

As a quasi-independent organization, 
P.A.C, can be expected to attract liberal 
groups to assist in the proposed P.A.C. 
antipoll tax crusade, and in the 1946 
congressional campaigns. 


* 
No Cigarette Control—Yet 


Washington tackled the cigarette 
shortage (BW —Oct.14'44,p19) from 
every angle this week. OPA issued an 
impassioned plea to smokers to sto 
hoarding, shun black markets. The Of- 
fce of War Information issued four 
pages of statistics. But nobody could 
tell consumers where they could buy a 
smoke. 

OPA and War Food Administration 
have agreed that rationing is “imprac- 
tical.” Only other s solution is 
to freeze cigarette sales for a period 
ranging from two or three days to two 
or three weeks until distribution pipe- 
lines are filled again. This technique 
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was followed with shoes, canned goods, 
sugar, and coffee, enabling retailers to 
build up stocks prior to rationing. 


France Gets U.S. Order 


Don't miss the significance of Wash- 
ington’s move this week to help put 
French industry on its feet by placing 
orders for 2,500,000 American Army 
uniforms. 

Following the earlier announcement 
that France is immediately to be raised 
to the top rank position in all future 
United Nations councils and the re- 
cent visit of Prime Minister Churchill 
and Anthony Eden to Paris, the move 
typifies the determined policy of the 
Allies to put France on its feet again 
as a major power. 

The order for uniforms involves: raw 
material shipments from the U. S. One 
French order for 50,000 bales of a 400,- 
000-bale cotton order was announced 
this week. Theory is that France, be- 
sides rehabilitating its industries, can 
cut a big slice off anticipated ship ton- 
nage requirements for Europe by acting 
as fabricator of the supplies that are 
needed for U. S. troops based on 
French soil. 


2 
Original Cost Theory Upheld 


After hitting all around it in earlier 
decisions, the Supreme Court finally 
has upheld the validity of the prudent 
investment or original cost theory of 
utility rate-making. 

In refusing to hear argument on a 
natural gas company’s contention that 
the Federal Power Commission should 
have received evidence relating to repro- 
duction cost of its properties in a rate 
case, the high court by default approved 
the original cost doctrine which utilities 
dislike so heartily. 

In another gas case, the high court, 
again by default, has upheld FPC’s re- 
fusal to permit intercompany profits to 
remain in a rate base. 


e 
Sugar Price Row Continues 


Cuban sugar sellers have refused the 
War Food Administration’s offer of $3 
a cwt. for the 1945 and 1946 Cuban 
pa crops and have rs home for con- 
sultation. WFA paid $2.65 a cwt. for 
the 1944 crop, but the Cubans are 
holding out for $3.15 on coming har- 
vests (page 21). 

The Cuban argument is that labor 


and living costs have zoomed on the 
island, that a high price per pound is 
needed to offset a prospective reduction 
in the 1945 crop. They point out that 
by using the import tariff it collects 
from continental refiners of raw sugar, 
WFA can pay the increase without 
raising retail sugar prices here, 


& 
Farm Goals Lowered 


The War Food Administration has 
abandoned its “all-out” farm produc- 
tion program in fear of price-breaking 
surpluses after V-E Day. 

Aims for 1945 are below the 1944 
unattained goals, more in line with ac- 
tual 1944 crop acreage. Average yields 
per acre are calculated to cut produc- 
tion of food and feed crops 5% to 10% 
below the 1944 yields. 

WEA also wants (1) a sharp cut in 
1945 cattle production; (2) fewer eggs 
than in 1944 when hens overlaid the 
goals by more than 10%; (3) the same 
number of pigs as in 1944 when farm- 
ers undercut goal figures by 15%; and 
(4) a little more milk, but less than the 
1944 goal of 122,000,000,000 Ib. 

Farm price supports continued at 
1944 levels contemplate 1945 volun- 
tary subsidies totaling $750,000,000; 
involuntary ones up to $2,000,000,000 
if prices break to or below WFA sup- 
port levels. 

To finance the 1945 program, Con- 
giess is being asked to boost the borrow- 
ing power of the Contmodity Credit 
Corp. to $5,000,000,000 from the pres- 
ent $3,000,000,000. 

Projected losses include subsidies on 
exports of surplus wheat, flour, and cot- 
ton. t 


e 
U.S. Compiling New Data 


Overhauling of the government's sta- 
tistical services is getting under way in 
anticipation of needs in the reconver- 
sion and postwar periods (BW-—Sep. 
30°44,p94). 

Plans have already been made for a 
census of manufactures covering 1944; 
a sample a of ra aT also 
covering this . nsion of data on 
the tifer is suth-eulleesion of state 
data on employment and unemploy- 
ment by ee a collection of data 
on agricultural and nonagricultural 
wages and wage rates; a survey of con- 
sumer incomes; and a survey of con- 
sumer expenditures and savings. 

This program will be filled out by 
the regular five-year census of agricul- 
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RCA MUSIC 
REDUCES 
LOST TIME 


freee eseeeereeny 
—— oe 


MPLOYEES UNDER 
TENSION take more time out. Music 

keeps your workers 
. interested in their jobs. 


SELECTED RECORDINGS, provided by 
an RCA Industrial Music Library, 
are broadcast throughout your plant 
at scheduled periods, usually at the 
opening of a shift and during ae 


y 
by including bulletins of personal 
interest to your workers. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, MR. W. F. 
REAGER, Manager, Blasting Supply 
Works, Tamaqua, Pa., says, “Sines 
we installed our plant broadcasting 
system, all our employees are asking 
for more music. We rea a definite 
increase in good-will and morale.” 


BESIDES BOOSTING MORALE with mu- 
sic, a@ sound system provides the 
facilities for locating key personnel 
instantly; for issuing instructions 
and emergency signals; for ee. 
ing announcements to all parts of 
your plant, without interrupting 
work progress. 


IF IN ESSENTIAL WORK, an RCA en- 
neered sound system is available 
or your plant. It will provide proper 

coverage and reproduction 

less of size of plant. 


SOME USERS of RCA sound systems 
that subscribe to RCA Industrial 
Music are: McGill Manufacturing 
Company; Acme Wire Company; 
Johnson & Johnson; Beech Aircraft 
Corporation; Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts Inc.; Eagle Parachute Corpora- 
tion; Utica Drop Forge & Tool 
Corporation, 


A NEW BOOKLET “Manpower, Music 
and Morale” will be sent you free on 
request. A 16 mm. sound film of the 
same title, running 18 minutes, is 
also available on loan. Write for your 
booklet, or a date for your film book- 
ing to RCA Industrial Music Service, 
Box 70-108A, Camden, N. J. 


RCA SOUND EQUIPMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


ture, covering 1944 production, and by 
ial tabulations of commodity data 
ready collected by war agencies. 


° 
Seaway Foes Warn Senate 
Opponents of the proposed St. Law- 


rence seaway now have another string 
to their bow. 

Their line is that the Senate would 
set a bad precedent for handling inter- 
national agreements arising out of the 
war if it were to permit authorization of 
the St. Lawrence project to go through 
as legislation requiring only a majority 
vote, instead of in treaty form requir- 
ing a two-thirds vote. 


* 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


War agencies submitting requests for 
1945 bituminous coal supplies to the 
Solid Fuels Administration have been 
told to figure on the basis that the Euro- 
pean war would be ended by next 
Jan. 1. 

An order to Marshall Field’s Chicago 
Sun, staunch supporter of President 
Roosevelt for sdloshion, to reduce its 
consumption of newsprint was dated 
Nov. 1 but was not made public by 
WPB until Nov. 10. The Sun won a 
stay, pending appeal. 

OPA has changed its mind again on 
raising coffee prices (BW —Nov.11'44, 
p5). This week Price Administrator 
Chester Bowles turned down a request 
for higher prices from the Inter-Ameri- 
can Coffee Board and issued a public 
statement that there would be no boost. 

Peter Minuit, who: bought Manhat- 
tan Island for $24 worth of lass beads, 
might be interested in the latest item 
of surplus disposal news: The Indians 
at the reservation near Cape Flattery, 
Wash., have just bought a $1,500,000 
defense housing project for $22,000. 

More than 3,300 war plants have 
won the Army-Navy E award (page 99) 
to date. The Army figures that this is 
roughly 4%. 

—Business Week’s 
Washington Bureau 
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An international galaxy of tongue and 
garb, business’ worldwide meeting at 
Rye, N. Y. (page 16), had a common 


| purpose—charting the resumption of 


normal peacetime business. Broad poli- 
cies were weighed at general sessions, 
but informal discussions—like that be- 
tween (left to right) Henry F. Grady, 
United States; Hafidh Al-Kadi, Iraq; 
John S. Dodd, England; E. a Pan, 
China; and Abdul R. Siddiqui, India— 
provided business with an qectets 
to splice international trade 


Let Marine Midland help 
you in New York State 
at short distance 


Overworked Long Distance lines 


urge a time limit on calls these busy 
war days. But suppose a 5-minute 
call—or a series of them—is not 
enough? 


If you are faced with a sudden 
business problem in one of New 
York’s up-state markets, then an 
officer of a Marine Midland bank 
may be able to help you at a short 


distance. — executives are 
located in 38 New York Com. 
munities throughout the state. 
They know “ae, sa and local 
people. Perhaps they can supply 
information you New i . help you 


with their firsthand know ledge. We 
suggest you check with them for 
help in ironing out some of the 
difficulties of doing business at a 
distance today. 


j 
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The 
MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 
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Army and War Production Board again are at each others’ throats over muni- 
tions production and civilian supply (page 5). 

The Army’s concern is a few programs which, though vital, make up a 
relatively small portion of total munitions output. 

Those charged with looking after civilian supply are plagued by the 
many and growing shortages of both soft and hard goods. 

a 
This latest clash differs from the others we have seen in one major respect: 
WPE no longer is headed by businessmen who are not seasoned to the Wash- 
ington rough-and-tumble but by long-time New Dealer J. A. (Cap) Krug, 
who not only is a politician but knows the shortcuts to the White House. 
* 
There’s nothing wrong with the munitions situation that an increase of 1% 
to 2% in manpower for war production couldn't cure. 

Tightest squeeze is in the castings and forgings that are so much needed 
by such programs as tanks, trucks, and heavy artillery ammunition. Under 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson this week disclosed that there is no 
reserve of shells for our big guns in this country. 

Through WPB the military authorities attempted to turn the heat on 
the forges and foundries with a pep meeting in Detroit on Tuesday. Mean- 
while, they still refuse to relax their pressure in areas where things are 
going fine. 

That’s where they tangle with the civilian supply people who want to 
get programs of their own rolling. WPB’s Office of Civilian Requirements 


is tired of seeing the Army lay down a barrage on all industry when sharp- 
shooting is the thing that is called for. 


No one should be too surprised at the growing pinch afflicting civilians. 
It was inevitable if the war dragged at all (BW—Mar.11‘44,p9). 

Everyone is familiar with the scarcities of soft goods, notably textiles 
and shoes. Home owners know how impossible it has been to make sure of 
this winter's fuel. Any housewife can tell you about food. 

It’s an old story—the drain on manpower. 

» 
The best that can be expected in coal is a very fine balance between supply 
and essential demand—about as was the case a year ago. 

We started the big consuming season (October through March) with 
stocks of 65,000,000 tons, about 8,000,000 under a year ago. Production, 
very high last winter, has dropped substantially (chart, page 22). 

One ray of hope is that big consuming industries—railroads, power 
companies, steel—may use a bit less due to slackened activity. 

If we can duplicate last winter’s production average of about 2,000,000 
tons a day, we should about break even. If the daily average should dip 
to 1,900,000, supply would be cut by 15,000,000 tons. 

Such a decline would mean even tighter checks on home furnaces to 
prevent pulling stocks below rock bottom of about 50,000,000 tons. 

Talk of food surpluses after V-E Day might lead you to think that shortages 
like meat, butter, cheese, and sugar would soon be over. 

Sugar, maybe; the others, very probably not. 

The squeeze in sugar is entirely a matter of shipping (page 21). We 
imported too little early this year, then extraordinary quantities when a cut 
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in rations seemed imminent. Now shipments of sugar are down again. 

But Cuba has plenty on hand and wants to sell us the 1945 and 1946 
crops. We need the 1945 harvest for ourselves and our Allies. To buy 
the 1946 crop would be to take out insurance against continued rationing. 

With record grain crops, agitation continues for switching industrial 
alcohol plants off invert molasses in order to boost sugar supplies. 

e 
There is little doubt about grain being a surplus item next year. This week's 
news demonstrates that pretty amply. 

Price declines on the Chicago Board of Trade are the plainest evidence. 
The all-time record corn crop—benefiting by fine fall weather—touched off 
selling. The WPB ruling that distillers using grain to make industrial 
alcohol need no longer add 10% rye sent rye futures tumbling. Wheat, 
despite Europe’s need for flour, reacted sympathetically. 

Meanwhile, Commodity Credit Corp. asked the reconvened Congress 
for the right to borrow an additional two billion dollars. The agency expects 
to need this much or more to carry out the price-support and export-subsidy 
programs that have been authorized for surplus crops. 

7 
Meat supplies between now and Christmas will probably be about as plenti- 
ful as we shall see until we fill all war and relief needs. 

Hog numbers, down 25% from last year, are not likely to rise in 1945. 
Increased slaughter this year will cut cattle numbers, but further reduction 
of herds in 1945 will keep beef supply up. 

There is little chance of increased rations except possibly in the seasons 
of largest slaughter runs, spring and late fall. 

* 
Two schools of thought on food supply are apparent in War Food Adminis- 
tration. One group wants to curtail planting in 1945 in order to minimize 
surpluses, the other to maintain maximum output regardless. 

That’s why there has been so much trouble agreeing on planting goals. 

But there were a few things about which there could be no doubt. It is 
desirable to double 1943’s and 1944’s short sugar beet crops. Acreage for 
dried peas and spinach may be slashed without any hardship. 

October's hurricane did nothing to improve the supply of winter vege- 
tables. As much as half of Cuba’s crop for early shipment was flattened, and 
some truck in Florida and the Carolinas suffered nearly as severely. 

* 
Chances that the Pacific Northwest will keep a good part of its war-swollen 
population seem to be encouraging railroad competition for passengers. 

The Great Northern’s bid is being made with five new streamlined trains, 
costing $7,000,000, for delivery as soon as possible. Running time from Chi- 
cago to the Coast would be cut by about 13 hours. 

Some years ago the road completed an eight-mile tunnel through the 
Cascades. Recently it has been straightening Rocky Mountain roadbed. 
% 

More copper and brass for plumbing and heating components show that 
WPB never had any intention of letting lack of such equipment snag the 
building boom (BW—Oct. 21'44,p10). 

The allotment of 16,030,000 Ib. of copper-base alloy, announced this 
week, also will permit improvement of many other civilian articles. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Latest Precedi 
Week Week” 


THE INDEX (see chart below). . 231.0 230.5 


mODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of ——) 96.0 96.3 
Production of Automobiles and T 20,900 21,595 
estes 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $4,034 $3,827 
-hours 4,355 
4,720 
2,025 


88 83 

65 42 

= a) $24,674 $24,409 $19,514 

Store change same week of preceding yeas) +6% +11% 10% 

Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)... ...........-eeeeees Gasece 22 11 2 . 30 


PRICES | for the week) 
247.3 I h 243.8 
166.2 . , 160.5 
222.6 F 212.5 
$56.73 % ‘ $56.73 
$15.92 : ' $19.17 
12.000¢ J , 12.000¢ 
$1.60 d } $1.55 
3.75¢ % i 3.74¢ 
21.30¢ ; ; 19.78¢ 
$1.340 ; t $1.266 
22.50¢ : A 22.50¢ 


90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.) SP ees iidinteetae . 102.6 ‘ ‘ 89.1 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)....... blaeeee . 3.55% . d 3.84% 
Grade Bond Yield (30 Aaa Lens sats then ; 3 2.73% : .739 2.71% 
Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock . 1.00% J F 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N oe 1 3% 4-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) ; 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, Ty ea 37,587 32,039 
53,914 52,051 

6,247 , 6,451 

2,657 2,437 

39,656 37,732 

2,887 J 2,836 

Excess Reserves, all mem banks (Wednesday series) 900 1,096 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) . 18,265 ; 10,231 


* Preliminary, week ended November 11th. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. 
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We'd like to help you 
bring up your baby! 


Got a postwar baby on the drafting boards? Want to 
add to its sales appeal? Want to turn it out faster and at 
lower cost? General Electric Lamp Engineers may be able 
to help you do both, Why not call them without delay? 


7. Make your product 
more attractive 


Whether your postwar babyis an airplane 
or a vacuum cleaner (or any one of a thou- 
sand other products) maybe you can make 
it more attractive or useful by building 
into it the right G-E Lamp. It may be a 
tiny lamp for quick visual indication on 
an appliance—ora powerful landinglamp 
for an airplane. Whatever it is, G-E Lamp 
Engineers will be glad to help you.* 


Produce it more 
® efficiently 


Hundreds of wartime case histories dem- 
onstrate how better lighting speeds pro- 
duction, cuts costs and guards quality— 
significant advantages in meeting com- 
petition. Plan your lighting as an integral 
part of your postwar production lines! 
Experienced G-E Lamp Engineers are at 
your service.* Just call your nearest G-E 
Lamp Office or write General Electric 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, O. 


A plentiful supply of G-E Fluorescent lamps is now 
available for replacement of burned out or blackened 
lamps. When you need fluorescent lamps—or any 
other kind of lamps—be sure to get in touch with 
your General Electric Lamp supplier. 


* Subject to prior claims of wartime assignments. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @) ELECTRIC crt", 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The All-Girl Orchestra,” Sun. 10 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news every weekday, 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 
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Coming Battle on Lend-Lease 


Foreign trade regulation during transition from war to peace 
keems inevitable, but business will demand greater voice in ‘aid 
licy” and fight any effort to perpetuate regimentation. 


Business can expect from Washing- 
on soon a definite announcement of 
new, streamlined lend-lease program 
signed to clarify for American busi- 
yess and for our Allies what this coun- 
~’s “aid policy” is going to be dur- 
ng the Lane’ beteven the conquest 
if Germany and that of Japan. 

Trade Regulation—And it should sur- 
mse no one to find in the program a 
mula by means of which Washing- 
pn, in cooperation with the Allies, will 

te foreign trade according to a 

rearranged plan during the trying 
ransition from war to peace. 

It is safe to say, however, that pri- 
ate business has no intention of ac- 
epting regimentation indefinitely, and 
hat—with the approach of V-E Day—a 
battle for a more active share in eco- 
ome planning will develop. 
Negotiations have been under way 
nce the Roosevelt-Churchill confer- 
ce at Quebec, with Lord John May- 
pad Keynes heading a high-powered 
Sntish delegation sent here specifically 
» speak for Britain and the Empire. 
How Much?—Now, with the election 
pit of the way and plans for the next 
hoosevelt-Churchill-Stalin conference 
carly completed, business is soon to 
car how much lend-lease aid will be 
ven te our Allies from V-E Day until 
he fighting in the Pacific ends, what 
nd of goods will be included, and 
hat the effects on domestic commerce 
ie likely to be 

Because Britain is the greatest recipi- 
iit of lend- lease aid, as well as the ma- 
partner in planning the revival of 
ostwar trade, a specific pattern has 

drawn with the British which will 

applied—with necessary variations-- 

all others. 

A 50% Cut—Briefly, the new agree- 
nent with London will provide that 
he United States continue lend-lease 
liveries after V-E Day but that, fol- 
bwing the Nazi surrender, they be re- 
uced te approximately half the cur- 
‘it volume Lend-lease shipments to 
¢ entire Empire now are at the rate 

about $10,000,000,600 a year. 

In the new reduced program, the 
mited States will supply British and 
mpire troops mainly with finished 


weapons for what we want as our joint 
war against Japan, though raw materials 
needed in Britain’s war production 
plants will still be delivered, as well 
as food. 

e Simultaneous Reconversion—It is of 
particular importance to industry that 
the new program sets up a scheme for 
simultaneous conversion to civilian pro- 
duction in both countries of exactly the 
same proportion of industry. Such a cut- 
back of war output, however, will not 
leave the British with as much civilian 
production, proportionately, because ap- 
proximately 65% of British output to- 
day is in war supplies, whereas the 
United States—despite its enormous 
production of military equipment—has 
managed to keep just about half its 
industry producing civilian goods. 


HELP COMING 


Laden with reinforcements—U. S. 
troops and supplies like those that 
spearheaded the drive on the Philip- 
pines—an LST boat noses up to a 
forward base on Leyte. But in the 
Pacific battles ahead, British, French, 
Dutch—probably Russian—Allies will 


Ihe new plan does not contemplate 

delivering to Britain finished lend-lease 
supplies which can be resold in world 
markets by the British. On the other 
hand, while Britain will continue to 
receive lend-leased planes, combat ves- 
sels, and certain specified munitions, 
British manufacturers will gradually be 
allowed to export goods containing 
some of the same raw materials. 
@ Special Credit Discussed—To meet 
the need for raw materials for this new 
civilian production and, at the same 
time, to overcome business objections 
in the United States to the continued 
delivery of lend-leased items which 
closely resemble British exports, there 
is talk of a special $5,000,000,000 credit 
to help London through the reconver- 
sion period. 

Despite bitter resentment in Ameri 
can: foreign trade circles that any aid 
be given British competitors in getting 
back into the export business, senti- 
ment is softening slightly with the real 
ization of Britain’s problem of domestic 
rehabilitation from bomb damage. 

e Exports Slashed—British exports, un- 


der rigid wartime restrictions, have de- 


Pon a am of ig 
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share the responsibility for defeating 
Japan. And to regularize the supply 
problem on the reduced scale de- 
manded by a one-front war, Wash- 
ington will shortly reveal details of 
a revamped streamlined lend-lease 
policy which will set the pattern for 
trade during the difficult transition 
from a war to a peace economy. 


POSTWAR BUSINESS PLANNING FOR THE WORLD 


In the Westchester Country Club 
at Rye, N. Y., about 25 miles from 
New York City, representatives of 
more or less private enterprise from 
52 nations, dominions, and colonies 
have been holding a “Dumbarton 
Oaks” of world business without 
official government participation. 

Since their hosts of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U.S., the Na- 
tional Assn. of “Manufacturers, the 
National Foreign’ Trade Conference, 
and the International Chamber of 
Commerce launched the program at 
the inaugural luncheon (right, cen- 
ter) on Nov. 11, the delegates have 
been listening to and discussing 
addresses on postwar commercial 
policy, international currency rela- 
tions, protection of foreign invest- 
ments, industrialization of new areas, 
and similar subjects on the confer- 
ence agenda. Keynotes have been 


sounded by such leaders as N.A.M. 
President Robert Gaylord and C. of 
C. President Eric Johnston (right). 

Businessmen of the widest geo- 
graphical variety (see cover) have 
probed the postwar plans of the 
big question-mark customers, China 
and Russia, both represented by large 
and watchful delegations (bottom 
row). Britishers such as bespectacled 
Arthur R. Guinness (left—with Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, Chase National 
Bank chairman) have come in for 
heavy questioning on Empire policy. 

The International Business Con- 
ference will end Nov. 20 without for- 
mal resolutions but probably not 
without the transaction of consider- 
able private business among the visit- 
ing delegates and between them and 
their hosts to whose plants this pri- 
ority-guaranteed trip to the U. S. 
has provided opportune access. 
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steadily from £471,000,000 in 
1938, to £232,000,000 last year, or more 
50%. 

United States cash exports, in con- 
tast, rose from a little more than 
¢3,000,000,000 in 1938, to a high of 
nearly $4,500,000,000 in 1941. Since 
then, against mounting lend-lease deliv- 
eies, they have declined to about $2,- 
700,000,000, which is approximately 
10% below prewar levels. 

Tip to Business—The tip in the forth- 
coming lend-lease pact with Britain that 
hysiness cannot afford to overlook is 
that it provides a pattern for regulating 
foreign trade during the remainder of 
the war and possibly for a short transi- 


tion period. 

Lend-lease during that period will be 
(1) used to steer exports to Allies most 
desperately in need of rehabilitation 
wpplies, (2) manipulated to weaken 
outlaw cartels or monopolies, (3) con- 
tolled so that nations refusing to co- 
operate in the United Nations security 
rogram can be curbed, and (4) regu- 
bted in ways that will help debtor na- 
tions liquidate heavy war debts. 
eSecrecy Deplored—Private business in 
the United States shows increasing evi- 
dence that it will resist extreme govern- 
mental efforts to regulate foreign trade 
indefinitely and to continue the com- 

that necessarily character- 
wed operations during the more critical 
years of the war (BW—Oct.28’44,p116). 

There are alread as ey im- 

nt groups in Washington are lean- 
need the seneialion that, from 
now on, more may be accomplished by 
sharing details o mg trade plans 
with business leaders. is new senti- 
ment is behind plans to outline the ad- 
justed lend-lease scheme in considerable 
detail well in advance of any action. 
*Fraction of the Cost—Lend-lease has 
ieady cost the United States about 
$35,000,000,000. This is likely to be 
boosted by at least another $10,000,- 
000,000 before hostilities in the Pa- 
tific come to an end, which means that 
lend-lease will account for about 15% 
of our estimated total war costs. 

A part of this will be repaid in re- 
verse lend-lease. British Empire credits 
- this basis already total $3,000,000,- 


* Surplus to Be Sold—Another part will 
be declared surplus when the war ends, 
aid will be sold abroad. A pattern for 
this kind of settlement is already bein 
worked out in England where Britis 
ad American officials are attempting 
to negotiate a final settlement on $120,- 
000,000 of machine tools which are in 
British factories that may soon be con- 
verted to peacetime production. 

No payment is likely to be asked for 
knd-lease goods which have been used 
up, 
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No Rubber Stamp 


Roosevelt's relationship with 
Congress is strengthened by the 
elections, but its conservative 
coalition retains its power. 


President Roosevelt’s relationship 
with Congress is strengthened by the 
elections But how much will not be 
known until he comes to grips with it 
on particular issues. 

The Democrats have won clear ma- 

jorities in both Senate and House. The 
President’s added strength lies even 
more in its nature than in its numbers 
—in the character of newly elected Re- 
publicans and in the removal of several 
anti-Administration Democrats. 
@ Isolationism Dying—The outcome of 
the congressional contests, far more than 
the presidential race, showed that isola- 
tionism is dying. Three widely separated 
congressional elections were prime evi- 
dence of the anti-isolationist feeling of 
the country today. 

Defeats of Rep. Hamilton Fish, Re- 


tere veteran of 24 years in the 
ouse from New York, Sen. Gerald P. 
Nye, Republican veteran of 19 years in 
the Senate from North Dakota, and 
Congressman-at-Large Stephen Day, 
two-term Republican member from Illi- 
nois, removed probably the three most 
anticollaborationist members in the 
whole Congress. 
@ Foreign Relations Shakeup — Others 
who could have been counted upon to 
fight for definite reservations in any in- 
ternational peace pacts, but who fell by 
the wayside either in the election or in 
earlier primaries, included Sen. John A. 
Danaher, Republican of Connecticut; 
Sen. Bennett Champ Clark, Democrat 
of Missouri; Sen. D. Worth Clark, 
Democrat of Idaho; Sen. Robert R. Rey- 
nolds, Democrat of North Carolina; and 
Sen. Guy M. Gillette, Democrat of 
Iowa. Sen. James J. Davis, Republican 
of Pennsylvania, also appeared to have 
been defeated but by a margin so close 
that the soldier vote, which will be can- 
vassed Nov. 22, could reelect him. 
As‘Reynolds, Gillette, Bennett Clark, 
Nye, and Davis were members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
the complexion of that powerful com- 


The conclusive test of the accuracy 

ot pre-election presidential polls, the 
election itself, shows that, just as in 
1936 and 1940 (BW—Nov.9’40,p7), 
Elmo Roper’s poll for Fortune maga- 
zine was Closest to the popular vote 
breakdown. Roper’ predicted 53.6% 
for Roosevelt; almost-final returns 
show 53.4%. As in 1940, the Cross- 
ley poll was second with a Neegee 
of 52%, the Gallup poll third with 
51.5%. 
@ State Votes Checked—Of the state- 
by-state polls Crossley, as in 1940, 
was closest. His estimate of 354 Dem- 
ocratic electoral votes missed the re- 
sult of 432 by five states. Gallup’s 
estimate of 292.was off by seven 
states. 

A newcomer to the field, News- 
week’s “panel of political experts,” 

1edicted 249 electoral votes for 

oosevelt, 247 for Dewey, with 
Pennsylvania exactly on the line. Not 
counting Pennsylvania, it was wrong 
on ten states, including Wyoming 
which it erroneously gave to Roose- 
velt. 
® Consistent Error—Common error 
of both the Crossley and Gallup 
polls, as in 1940, was a fairly con- 
sistent underestimation of Demo- 
cratic strength. This year Gallup un- 
derestimated Roosevelt’s percentage 


How the Polls Made Out 


in 38 states including all but three 
of the states he called “pivotal,” 
Crossley in 35, also including all but 
three of his pivotal states. 
@ Blend of Systems—In this connec- 
tion, a pre-election newspaper col- 
umn by Lowell Mellett, former presi- 
dential adviser, discussed an interest- 
ing technique. Mellett pointed out 
that, historically, Roper’s poll is more 
accurate on a national basis than Gal- 
lup’s. He suggested that a state-by- 
state prediction more accurate than 
any of the published polls could be 
obtained by (1) taking the difference 
between the nationwide Roper and 
Gallup popular vote estimates and 
(2) changing each of Gallup’s indi- 
vidual state estimates by this amount. 
Here’s how it would have worked 
out this year: Roper forecast 53.6% 
of the popular vote for Roosevelt, 
Gallup 51.5%. Therefore each of 
Gallup’s individual state estimates 
would be shifted 2.1 points toward 
Roosevelt. The result: 432 electoral 
votes for F.D.R. 
@ Little Flower’s Guess—One more 
forecasting oddity: New York City’s 
Democratic majority of 769,849 con- 
founded every predictor but one, who 
picked a figure of 762,437. The 
seer: New York’s Italy-bound mayor, 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia. 


mittee will be greatly changed. It’s cer- 
tain that both Democratic and Repub- 
lican leaders will name successors in 
January with commitments or strong 
leanings to the Administration’s foreign 
policies. 

© Domestic Issues Simmer—The bearing 
of election results on issues other than 
“winning the peace” is not so conclu- 
sive, 

New Dealers and labor partisans gen- 

erally are confident that the New Beal 
can be revived as a vital force on do- 
mestic issues. They can point to the 
election of the two Mrs, Deagian of 
California and Illinois, who can be 
counted upon faithfully to follow Roose- 
velt’s lead. Several of Roosevelt’s bit- 
terest foes in his own party fell by the 
wayside in the primaries as preliminary 
skirmishes: Representatives Martin Dies 
and Richard Kleberg of Texas, Joe 
Starnes and John P. Hevesains of Ala- 
bama, John Costello of California. 
@ Coalition Still Strong—This gives par- 
ticular point to capture by the Demo- 
crats of a working majority in the House, 
but it can’t, by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation, be called a “rubber stamp” 
House. 

Roosevelt will still have to contend 
with the coalition of conservative Demo- 
crats and Republicans which has stymied 
Administration measures in the t 
two years. With nearly 190 Republican 
members remaining, this coalition still 
can mobilize a majority, but probably 
not enough to override vetoes. 

This combination is expected to parry 
effectively, if not always to defeat out- 
right, the strong offensive that labor will 
unleash to secure its postwar position. 
Cautious politicians don’t discount the 
new driving force added by Sidney Hill- 
man’s Political Action Committee 
(page 102), but congressional vote results 
indicate that the P.A.C. was not as ef- 
fective in district elections as it was on 
Roosevelt’s behalf. 

For this reason many congressmen 

will assert their inde wr Be of P.A.C. 
on issues directly affecting that organ- 
ization. Labor, generally, is in a tough 
pot It can’t get what it wants and at 
the same time regain the political inde- 
pendence which it may sorely need 
when Roosevelt's day is done. 
@ Truman’s Role—Efforts to bring the 
White House and Congress into closer 
cooperation can be expected to develop 
at both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
There’s considerable talk that Sen. 
Harry Truman, the Vice-President-elect, 
might serve the Administration admi- 
rably in this role. 

John Garner did well at it while he 
was Vice-Presideht until his opposition 
to the Supreme Court reorganization 
ge chilled Roosevelt’s friendshi . 

n. James F. Byrnes was reasonably 


successful as a “moderator” before his 
appointment to the Supreme Court in 

tober, 1941, but since he became a 

direct arm of the White House as Di- 
rector of War Mobilization his efforts 
to bring the White House and Congress 
together on controversial issues have 
had indifferent results. 
@ Issues Deferred—No formal legislative 
program has been mapped out for the 
remaining days of the dying Congress, 
and it is probable that controversial 
issues will be avoided with 85 lame 
ducks still on the pond. Further hear- 
ings were scheduled before a Senate 
labor subcommittee on Sen. Claude 
Pepper’s resolution to fix 65¢ as the 
hourly rate that the National War 
Labor Board shall consider 2 minimum 
in passing on substandard wage cases. 
It is doubtful, however, whether labor 
organizations will press the issue this 
session. 

The Vandenberg resolution to freeze 
social security payroll taxes for the third 
successive year at 1% each on employer 
and employee will probably pass. With- 
out action by Congress the rate will rise 
automatically to 2% on Jan. 1. 


UNION CURB UP AGAIN 


While the California “right-to- 
work” amendment lies in a freshly 
dug grave, petitions are already be- 
ing circulated for another refer- 
endum vote on stringent regula- 
tion of trade unions. 

Chief sponsor is Mrs. Edwin 
Selvin and Women of the Pa- 
cific, the organization of house- 
wives which she heads. Mrs. Sel- 
vin has fought vigorously for what 
she terms the eer A plan of 
the o shop” ever since she 
arrived in Los Angeles from Seat- 
tle in 1936 afire with zeal to save 
the city from unionization (BW— 
Feb.1’41,p38). 

Women of the Pacific started 
work on the present measure 
months ago and last week State 
Attorney General Robert Kenny 
certified that it was qualified for 
circulation. In order to bring the 
bill before the state legislature 
when it meets Jan. 8, 111,727 
valid signatures are necessary. 
There is little doubt that they will 
be obtained. 

Labor spokesmen characterize 
the new proposal as “100 times 
worse” than the “right-to-work” 
amendment. It seeks to regulate 
almost every phase of union activ- 
ity, ifies how union elections 
shall be held, demands a quarterly 
account of funds, limits picketing. 


How Issues Fared 


Closed shop bans voted in 
two states face test in court, 
California proponents of “rig 
to work” law will try again. 


Even before final returns were 
counted in last week’s election, organ. 
ized labor, foreseeing passage of the 
controversial “right-to-work” amend. 
ments in Arkansas and Florida (BW _ 
Nov.11’44,p5), amnounced plans for 
carrying the measures before the U.S. 
Supreme Court to test their constity. 
tionality. The Arkansas measure would 
outlaw maintenance-of-membership as 
well as closed shop provisions in union 
contracts. 

@NWLB Unmoved—An anticlosed 
shop amendment was decisively rejected 
in California, but petitions are already 
being circulated for another initiated 
measure restricting labor unions (box). 

Hedging a, passage of the bills, 

the National War Labor Board ap. 
nounced a week before the election that 
it would continue to order maintenance. 
of-membership, and other provisions for 
settlement of war labor disputes, ire- 
spective of state measures. Jesse Freidin, 
NWLB general counsel, ruled that fed- 
eral laws supersede state laws in such 
matters (BW—Nov.4’44,p104). M. of m. 
contracts are the keystone of the board’s 
formula to stabilize wartime union-man- 
agement relations. 
@ No Immediate Effect—Inasmuch as 
the war may be over before any Su- 
preme Court test can be made, labor 
spokesmen took thé view that the most 
important effect of the anticlosed shop 
measures will be in setting the pattem 
for postwar labor-management relations 
in the South. 

In the face of rapid industrialization 
of the South’s traditionally agrarian 
economy brought about by the influx of 
war production, southern employers 
have in many instances accepted em- 
ployee unionization. If the high court 
indorses the Florida and Arkansas laws, 
the unionization trend might well be 
reversed; conversely if the court found 
them unconstitutional the drive to 
bring the least-unionized segment of 
the country’s workers into the trade un- 
ion movement would be accelerated. 

@ Sales Tax Rejected—Most of the other 
highly debated proposals among the 136 
different measures brought before 
voters in 32 states last week went down 
to defeat, including state prohibition in 
Nebraska and a Washington state re 
ferred measure which would have per 
mitted public utility district comms 
sions (PUDs) to unite to purchase 
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vate privately owned power sys- 
pW-Nov.1 ty ase 
be Townsend Plan” bills to ex- 
security—most of them on 
, month after age 60 formula— 
jected in Arizona, California, 
, Oregon, and Washington. 
of the pension bills included pro- 
. levying a gross income tax to 
» the necessary funds—3% in 
,and Washington and from 3% 
in Oregon. Another rejected 
, measure sought to impose a 3% 
tail sales, one-fifth of the pro- 
i be used for old-age assistance, 
4 for schools, and three-fifths for 
“ty tax reduction. 
on Funds Voted—Colorado 
approved an initiated law which 
ide up to $1,500,000 Pearse 
the state’s general funds, if needed, 
wide full oye of the state’s 
month old-age pensions (BW— 
#44,p52). 
praska rejected an amendment de- 
{to earmark gasoline taxes ex- 
ly for road purposes. At present 
te tax is 5¢ a gal. with 1¢ a gal. 
wed to support, in part, the old- 
sistance program. 
won passed the Burke bill, a re- 
} measure, Outlawing sales of bev- 
shaving more than 14% alcohol 
ume, including fortified wines, ex- 
in state liquor stores. The new law 
sOregon’s 1933 liquor monopoly 
eran Bills Pass—Veterans will re- 
preferential treatment under laws 
in five states. Alabama and Ar- 
will exempt servicemen and 
from paying a poll tax. In Cali- 
ba poh , Sot a rovides a 
issue of $30,000,000 for veteran 
nd a constitutional amendment ex- 
property tax exemptions to any 
et of the armed services whether 
he fought in this war. 
borado will give preference in civil 
¢ jobs to ex-soldiers and sailors, and 
ington will extend unemployment 
knsation to cover them. 
d Title Bill Fails—Louisiana passed 
mstitutional amendment  guaran- 
g the repayment of 25% of loans 
for the purchase or improvement 
y plants or facilities used in proc- 
g or marketing the state’s agricul- 
products. ienanats voters ap- 
td an amendment to empower the 
to issue up to $15,000,000 in 
i for airport development. 
ks no longer will be required to 
their charters every six years in 
uma, according to a new law. Col- 
) disapproved by a narrow margin a 
tutional amendment, said to have 
aimed at the Japanese, which 
i have forbidden the ownership of 
by aliens ineligible for citizenship. 
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NATURE IS TOO SLOW 


Wreckage from the Sept. 14 hurricane 
is used along shores on New Jersey’s 
Long Beach Island to reinforce man- 
made sand dunes that will protect the 
coast from battering waves. Using 
tractors and bulldozers, state highway 


department workers are pushing up 
10-ft. barriers to replace  storm- 
wrecked natural dunes which shielded 
homes and cottages from the sea. 
Salt hay, long-needle pines, snow 
fences, and even broken furniture will 
provide a binder for the white sand- 
until beach grass takes over the job. 


Alky on the Loose 


Beverage distillers see 
January holiday from war effort 
as forerunner of a permanent 
resumption of whisky making. 


The dam which has obstructed the 
flow of alcohol into civilian channels 
for more than two years seems to be 
crumbling. 

WPB Chairman J. A. Krug pulled 

the plug last week by authorizing bev- 
erage alcohol distillers to take a sec- 
ond holiday, in January, from the pro- 
duction of alcohol for war and to de- 
vote their facilities throughout the en- 
tire month to making alcoho! for drink- 
ing purposes. 
e Bourbon in Sight—A War Food Ad- 
ministration representative compounded 
the joy which this news ik the 
hearts of the marketing and consuming 
public by promising that corn will be 
made available to the distillers from the 
huge 1944 crop surpluses. This means 
that the distillers, for the first time since 
October, 1942, will be able to make 
bourbon whisky, the national favorite 
among the potables. 

WPB also is expected to announce 
soon a holiday for industrial alcohol 
producers, enabling them to divert some 
(or all) of their output for a given period 


of time to civilian products—perfume 
and varnishes, for example—which have 
been in sharp demand but in short 


supply. 

@ Yuletide Boon—Announcement of 
the liquor holiday came as no surprise 
to the industry (BW —Sep.9’44,p31). 
The timing was particularly welcome to 
the retail trade, which had been eying 
with alarm the prospective Christmas 
drain of liquor stocks. Now the pack- 
age stores, assured of replenishments in 
1945, can keep their stocks above the 
counter and open their arms to Yuletide 
patrons. The principal worry now to 
the distillers is the supply of barrels, 
which, although not critical, is causing 
some concern. 

The belief is strong among beverage 
distillers that the January holiday will 
become permanent—that they will not 
be obliged, as Krug said, to resume pro- 
duction of industrial alcohol in Febru- 
ary. Krug gave some support to this 
view by indicating that additional holi- 
days in 1945 may be possible without 
danger to war needs, 

e Surplus Estimated—Precisely how 
much alcohol is needed to prosecute a 
global war is a military secret, but the 
industry guesses that 50,000,000 gal. 
will keep the war machine going until 
the end of the year, Subtract that from 
an estimated stockpile of 75,000,000 
gal., and you have a theoretical surplus 
of 25,000,000 gal. in an industry that 
has been ang to the production of 
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Ebb and Flow of Liquor Sales and Profits 

How the rise in operating costs and taxes has influenced profits in the dis- 
tilling industry during the past decade is illustrated in the following tables 
of sales and profits for the four leading firms in the field: 

Net Sales 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Year Seagrams* Schenley National** Walker*** 
tg STE 9.0 40.3** 50.1 21.1 
BOE s ovesscves 55.2 63.0 52.6 45.4 
Gece cunvese 60.6 82.2 67.7 54.7 
Eee 81.9 83.9 61.9 64.0 
errors 81.6 70.2 63.9 67.2 
a 84.8 73.9 65.0 68.3 
ee 103.2 agp 79.7 78.7 
BPR oc ciccccoss 133.9 122.0 96.8 102.2 
ere 207.9 152.2 144.2 150.5 
BT. ccccsevce 273.6 223.2 179.6 142.0 
Net Profits (After Taxes) 
(Millions of Dollars) 

Year Seagrams* Schenley National** Walker* ** 
tg TELE 0.9 7.0** 11.1 ee 
ce OTT OE 8.9 8.0 7.0 ee 
i eer 4.2 8.3 7.8 4.8 
rr 7.4 7.3 7.9 6.5 
ee 7.3 4.1 7.9 6.3 
4 AT 6.6 4.1 7.0 5.3 
a SET EE TTT 9.7 4are° 6.7 6.1 
| errr 8.1 7.5 7.1 6.9 
chisetheee 10.1 6.7 6.9 7.1 
ree 10.0 9.2 8.5 9.2 
* Fiscal year ending July 31 *** Fiscal year ending Aug 31 
** Calendar year 


240,000,000 gal. of 190-proof alcohol 
a year. 

Allowing for a balancing of supply 

and demand factors in 1945—as far as 
they can be anticipated now—an addi- 
tional — of 70,000,000 gal. to 
75,000,000 gal. is not unlikely. Thus, 
a surplus of almost 100,000,000 gal. of 
alcohol is in prospect for the next 14 
months. This would be equivalent to 
something like 175,000 gals. of bever- 
age liquor, a full year’s supply at war- 
time rates of consumption. 
e Black Market Seaken—Lesing their 
first holiday from war production last 
August (BW—Aug.5’44,p22), beverage 
distillers set a 30-day record by making 
54,000,000 gal. of neutral spirits (for 
beverage blends) and whisky. This was 
enough to break the back of the black 
market and to restore some familiar 
labels, as well as a lot of strange ones, 
to the retail shelves. 

Yet stocks of bourbon (which ac- 
counts for 60% to 70% of liquor sales 
in normal times) have become progres- 
sively smaller because the uncertainty 
of the corm crop made it impossible to 
divert any-bf the grain to alcohol manu- 
facture during the August holiday. 

e Bumper C Now that the Dept. 
of Agriculture estimates the 1944 crop 


of corn at 3,200,000,000 bu., the un- 
certainty is erased. In some quarters it 
is believed that at least 100,000,000 bu. 
of grain (mostly corn) will be available 
for nonwar purposes. This is about ten 
times as much as the beverage distillers 
needed in — to hang up their pro- 
duction record. 

Consumers inevitably will be benefi- 
ciaries of the January holiday because of 
easier supplies—and probably lower 

rices after OPA has a go at any new 

rands which result. As supplies loosen 
up all down the line, more popular 
brands will oo on the market, and 
speculators who stocked up with cheap 
gin and imported rum will have to 
slash prices or run the risk of taking 
inventory losses. 
@ Slop verted—Although the distil- 
leries have suffered during the war from 
lack of plant maintenance and routine 
improvements and from drastic reduc- 
tions in inventories, they also have ac- 
— an appreciation of the value of 
the byproducts of their industry. Their 
distillery slop, for example, once con- 
sidered useless , has been found 
to be rich in protein matter and now 
is converted into Bon ge feeds 
to supplement the diets of poultry 
and cattle. 


Missouri Deal 


Over-all developmen; 
for river and its tridutarig 
approved as Interior Dept, 
Army Engineers end feud. 


On the basis that half « river } 
considerably more to be cesired ¢ 
Tennessee Valley Authority-mog 
dependent regional river develo 
authority, the Army Engincers ap 
Interior Dept.’s Bureau of Recla 
have patched up their long-st, 
vendetta over jurisdiction in the 
souri river basin (BW—Jun.24'44 
e Share Jurisdiction—Both agencie 
agreed to an over-all plan for de 
ment of the river and its triby 
The composite plan resolves the 
neering differences between the j 
mation Bureau’s Sloan plan, bas 
the primacy of irrigation, and the 
Engineer’s Pick plan, based on 
primacy of navigation. 

The speed and apparent ease 

which the “Missouri compromise 
reached at a meeting late last mon 
Omaha indicate that each agency 
to share jurisdiction with the 
rather than continue the impasse y 
nurtured much of the support fo 
ation of a Missouri Valley Aut 
that would take control away from 
of them. Although this deducti 
scoffed at by both agencies, neithe| 
advanced as plausible an explanatig 
the rapid-fire rapprochement 
months of contest. 
@ Six Regions Involved—Principla 
which the agreement was based giv 
Engineers responsibility for main 
and tributary reservoir capacitic 
navigation and flood control, giv¢ 
Reclamation Bureau correspondi 
sponsibility for irrigation, and put 
agencies in agreement on the “i 
tance of the fullest development o 
droelectric power . . . consistent 
other beneficial uses of water.” 

In reconciling the two plans, 
tire basin was divided into six reg 
In three no conflict was found be 
the engineering features of the § 
and Pick plans. Plans for two of 
remaining three regions were cof 
mised. The Sloan plan will gover 
development of the other. 

@ Channel Dispute Unsettled-h 
solving engineering differences the 
agencies did not settle the entire | 
lem. The agreement made no mel 
of the Engineers’ pet project—the 
navigation channel to Sioux City. 

It was the Army Engineers’ insist 
that the channel would require 2 
cu, ft. per second of water at all t 
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4 brought the loudest outcries from 
~eamers who insisted that they must 
water for irrigation. The over-all 


lent MM 4; agreed to at Omaha will provide 
‘arian of 18,900 second-feet, suff- 

WL. for a year-round 6-ft. channel to 
ept. ML. City. The Army will have to con- 
ud es commander-in-chief if it wants 


. water than that, for the President 
spring in a letter to the Senate 
snerce Committee noted the supe-. 
+ of irrigation over navigation as 
aie ne the Missouri oan, 

sther Loose End—Nor does the 
make any mention of administra- 
of the development, a problem 
4 Congress will have to decide. 

is not Believed likely, however, that 
MVA which might be established 
id be at all happy to operate on the 
sof any development plan but its 
Thus, if the reconciled Sloan-Pick 
wins congressional approval, it 
1 be a reasonable indication that 
gress chose to keep the river in the 
is of existing cies rather than to 
it in an entirely new agency. 


Sugar Is Short 


Stocks in the East reach 
new low level as imports and 
beet production drop. Pinch 
may continue throughout war. 


Housewives cast a skeptical eye on 
this week’s announcement by OPA that 
sugar stamp No. 34 became valid from 
Nov. 16 “for an indefinite period.” To 
many who for weeks have tried to coax 
five pounds from grocers’ counters with 
a No. 33 stamp, the phrase “indefinite 
period” had a sardonic ring. 

e Back in Hiding—In New York City, 
and perhaps elsewhere, restaurateurs 
were preparing to hide the sugar bowls 
and resume individual customer ration- 
ing introduced earlier in the war. 
is time responsibility for the short- 
age may be blamed partly on OPA re- 
ional offices—from which housewives 
_ inveigled some 400,000 tons more 


for home canning than schedules called 
for. Another reason may be found in 
the military's diversion of a number of 
mi ships for more urgent war tasks. 
@ Stocks at New Lows—Upshot of this, 
however, is that many housewives are 
unable to buy sugar throughout the 
East and Midwest; some eastern manu- 
facturers are paying freight on long hauls 
from western sugar jobbers; raw and re- 
fined sugar stocks in the East are at new 
low levels; and no immediate guarantee 
can be made that imports—already well 
ahead of last year—will be sharply in- 
creased to alleviate the situation. 

The shipping picture is complex. De- 
spite efforts to freeze a minimum fleet 
in the sugar run to and from Cuba, the 
needs of the armed services have never 
permitted this plan to materialize. More 
often than not, ships assigned to the 
military slip in a quick trip to Cuba 
whenever the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration can make this possible without 
upsetting military schedules. 

e Three Ships Sink—Earlier this year, 
three old cargo ships on the Cuba run 


Tradition, plus Hollywood, dic- 
tates that gaming croupiers and deal- 
es always be phlegmatic males—with 
geen eyeshades. War, plus man- 
power shortage, has given custom the 
boot and Nevada’s gambling indus- 
ty a small army of efficient lady 
coupiers and dealers—without eye- 
shades. 

* Dealers’ Choice—At present about 
me-third of Reno’s clubs employ 
women, but daily help-wanted ads ap- 
pearing in the city’s newspapers in- 
dicate that the turnover is high, the 
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Reno Draws Queens and a Full House 


insist that the women be pleasant 
but distant to male patrons, forbid 
flirting or making dates. 

Weekly wages for trainees start at 
the government ceiling of $25.50 but 
a smart lady dealer can raise that 
to $90 within nine months—not in- 
cluding fat tips from lucky winners. 
@ Military Maneuvers—Whether the 
feminine touch will grace the tables 
and wheels after the war is problem- 


atical, and the club proprietors are 
too busy right now to weigh such 
extraneous matters. 

With servicemen from local ait- 
fields and depots trying their luck 
beside ranchers, miners, and divor- 
cees, some gamblers estimate that 
their business is grossing 20% more 
than last year. Victims of the pros- 
perity are the shills or “come-on”’ 
agents. They are no longer needed. 


ENGR demand insatiable. One ~reason: 
ndinfl Many of the feminine dealers are 
put Amy wives who abandon jobs and 
© "MM halls of chance when their soldier sie Wanted, romate 9A saci 
a mates are transferred THE y ” 
r Club owners, at first reluctant to Be Sele 
th break tradition, are now boosting the uae” _ Fs 
'S; SMM wage ante to draw labor queens. At Be 
tbe Harold’s, one of Reno’s best known ; eS AY ‘ 
he § clubs, women—ranging in age from OFT i en Ve 
the M2] to 55—outnumber male em loy- From 21 to 25 shea 
v0 0’ «cs two to one. At the Palace, which Oe cAMes Ee a 
"COMBE still clings to the once universal club Can Make Up To r 
OVCTHEE practice of employment on a dail 0 Pe Pars 7 
a basis, the number of women attend- a teiaand bo ating 01 
Og ts shifts constantly but aver 7 
s thei cbout 110—a ratio of 7 to 4 over the CLUBS IN THE STATE 
tire i male. Se eeres 
* Strictly Business—Qualifications for — mmalaghages 

~__.- mg the jobs include mathematical ability, ema fo 
ity. Personality, sobriety, plus references 

Wg“ fingerprints. Romance—during 
"lls working hours—is taboo. All clubs 
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IN THE OUTLOOK: 


BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 
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Bituminous output has fallen off 
steadily from the peak hit late in 1943 
and early in 1944 (following lengthen- 
ing of the work-week under the new 
contract finally concluded with John 
L. Lewis’ mine workers). The down- 
swing is due to further manpower 
losses this year of 6% to 7%. But 


production fluctuates from week to 
week, depending largely on absentee- 
ism which averages 12% for the in- 
dustry. Thus the none-too-bright win- 
ter fuel outlook (page 9) depends 
pretty largely on how many hours the 
miners put in, for there is little possi- 
bility of increasing the working force. 


—safe from diversion because of their 
age—were lifted for a permanent war 
job. They were sunk off the coast of 
France as part of the Army’s gigantic 
artificial port construction. 

Officially, the sugar shortage stems 
from well-known war conditions—loss 
of the 1,000,000-ton annual Philippine 
production, reduced beet sugar crops 
due to transfer of acreage to more re- 
munerative crops (BW— pln lg 
and lowered output in Puerto Rico. 
Meanwhile consumption’ in the U. S. 
during the first nine months of 1944 
was 11.5% above the same period of 
1943. 

On Oct. 1 of this year, the stocks of 
sugar held by U.S. importers, refiners, 
and distributors amounted to only 465,- 
000 tons, raw value, compared with 
861,000 tons on the same date one year 
earlier. Stocks at the first of Novem- 
ber were probably even lower, despite 
the fact that a backlog of 600,000 tons 
is commonly regarded as necessary to 
keep sugar moving smoothly in_ trade 
channels. The big eastern refineries 
can't run at capacity due to spot short- 


ages. 

© Crop Prospects—The supply ition 
for the immediate future re upon 
increasing ‘arrivals from off-shore sup- 
pliers, inasmuch as this year’s domestic 
crop, just now reaching refiners, is well 
below last year’s. Beet production next 


year should be higher as a result of the 
recent approval, by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, of increased sub- 
sidies (BW—Nov.4'44,p38). 

Cuba’s 1944 production of 5,650,000 
tons was only 110,000 tons below the 
1928-29 all-time high. Of this total, 
Cuban consumption took around 200,- 
000 tons; molasses took 900,000 tons; 
and 300,000 tons were set aside for 
Britain. Thus the U.S. share runs to 
about 4,200,000 tons, of which about 
1,000,000 tons will still be in Cuba at 
the end of the year. 
© Less for Britain—Cuba’s 1945 crop is 
estimated at 5,046,000 tons—a drop of 
more than 500,000 tons from 1944. 
However, present plans do not call for 
any molasses inversions and will reduce 
-the British take from 300,000 to 200,- 
000 i ag 4 U.S. share next 

as high as 5,600,000 tons 
Timclnding that lett over from 1944) 
—if ships can be found to move it to the 
continent. 

No rise in arrivals from Puerto Rico 
or Hawaii is anticipated next year, but 
the first Philippine sugar since 1941 
may reach U. 5 consumers. 

before Gen. MacArthur’s land- 
ings on the Philippine island of Leyte, 
a couple of American sugar experts con- 
ducted a daring survey of the archipel- 
ago’s sugar plantations and processing 
mills. ey found production at fair 


levels, with maximum effo: 
the end product, alcohol f 
rather than edible sugar. 

@ Likely Bomb Targets--( 


devote, 
" Muniti 


1§ p 
barring widespread destruct aul 
and fighting across the plantations 
mates of Philippine sugar \vailable 
the U.S. next year run from: 350.9 


500,000 tons. Experience has gy 
however, that mills make tempti 
gets for bombing missions (many 
wrecked on other islands scized | 
Allies) if they are not destroyed by 
retreating enemy. : 
Uncertainty continues over the ¢ 
tual needs of liberated areas. Alth 
German occupation of the Ukrair 
duced the Soviet Union’s available 
ply by 75% in 1942, increased pr 
tion in eastern areas—notably the 
zakh $.S.R. (BW—Apr.1’44,p109 
substantially raise Soviet output 
production resumes in areas repay 
this year. Europe (including 
USSR) normally (1938-39) ha 
annual sugar deficit of more than 3{ 
000 tons. Relief estimates of Eun 
requirements are in the neighbor 
of 1,000,000 tons a year. 
© Continuing Shortage—With the 
pect of war continuing for ano 
to 24 months, the least that can be 
is that world needs for sugar will 
ceed production. And it is with this 
in mind that negotiations between 
U.S. and Cuba for the purchase o 
ture crops continue in Washingte 
That they have been stalled ten 
rarily now is credited more to indeci 
on whether to contract for both 
1945 and the 1946 crop at one sitt 
than to disagreement on price. Unpy 
diced observers, ignoring the anxie 
brokers to resume sugar trading on { 
own, lean toward the two-year purd 
arrangement in view of continuing 


anticipated global shortage. 
POSTWAR PLANNERS LISTE 


Having conquered the paper sho 
on one front at least, the T went 
Century Fund—noted nonprofit rese 
organization headquartered at 330 
42nd St. in New York City—now 
available copies of the pamphlet it 
printed in July, entitled “Postwar! 
ning in the United States: An Oy 
zation Directory, 3.” 

This is the third in a series of d 
tories telling who is doing = at 

stwar planning—noting for ¢ 
088 listed its a on Maal 
sonnel, and current projects. 

From a total of 105 agencies 1 
bered in the first directory, the 
pilation has grown to 197 in the c 
number, including for the first & 
leading trade, business, and indus 


groups. 
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ast Source 


ismore time for creative business-planning when 


ives recommend Ryerson Steel Service as their 
nies’ source for steel. 

are the plus values that explain why Ryerson 
var Pi§Service is the best source for ail steel products: 
on complete stocks include ‘more than 10,000 
of digeat kinds, shapes and sizes of steel. Deliveries 
- “pc promptly by truck and rail. When a needed 
ind, @™anot be delivered from one Ryerson plant, 
eis available from the Company’s ten other plaats. 


he qa@g'800 quality is uniform and dependable. Ryer- 


wees, FRA 


for Steel 


son metallurgical and engineering counsel are of high 
value. Technical data on hardening is furnished with 
all alloys. 

Ryerson Steel Service represents 102 years of busi- 
ness history. To prove its plus values, place your next 
order, large or small, with your nearest Ryerson plant. 
Meanwhile, send today for.a Ryerson Stock List. 

JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. Steel Service 
Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, New York, Boston. 


YERSON STEEL-SERVICE 
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Mark of Dependability 


Shield of /vovection 


Breeze Radio-ignition Shielding Guards Radio Communications 


Against Natural and Man-made Interference 


The Breeze Mark on Radio Ignition 
Shielding has for sixteen years been a 
mark of dependability, symbolizing the 
quality workmanship and engineering 
skill that has gone into every Breeze 
Shielding Harness. Designed for use on 
hundreds of different types of engines, 
this shielding has been developed by 
Breeze engineers to eliminate the radia- 
tion or absorption of high frequency in- 
terference in radio communications. In 
addition to this important function, 
durable protection is afforded to second- 
ary wiring systems by Breeze Flexible 
Shielding Conduit, which guards against 
moisture, corrosion and abrasion. 

Now in service aboard aircraft, ships 
and tanks of Allied Liberation forces, 
this equipment is the result of years of 
Breeze experience in the field. With its 


e 


CORPORATIONS, INC. sewann. w... 


PRODUCTION FOR VICTORY 


unequalled background of research and 
production, Breeze has acquired the 
knowledge and ability required to solve 
any shielding problem. 


A Few of the Many Breeze Products 
in the Nation's Service 


Radio Ignition and Auxiliary Shielding + Mul- 
tiple Circuit Electrical Connectors + Flexible 
Shielding Conduit and Fittings + Cartridge 
Engine Starters + Internal Tie Rods + Elevator 
and Rudder Tab Controls « Fiexible Shaft and 
Case Assemblies « Aircraft Armor Plete 


¢ PRODUCTS FOR PEACE 


Trouble in Cott 


Growers cheer subsi¢ 
but textile manufacture; 
South get no legislative f, 
and fear for the future. 


Cotton textile manufacturing 
No. 1 industry of the South—has 
been worried about its future, and 
time that the price of raw cottoy 
been boosted by a congressional 
sidy, thus increasing the manufac 
costs and squeezing profits, textile 
ducers have grown more alarmed, 
@ Periled by Kindness—It’s not tha 
manufacturers have been disturbed 
ply because the more the growers 
the less was left for them: they 
been concerned lest the cotton bi 
Congress, representing principally 
farm interest, might eventually ki 
goose that lays the golden egg fi 
of them—and kill it by the kindne 
too large subsidies. 

Currently textile men are more } 
ful than they have ever been that 
remedial action may be taken, fog 
situation has become so obviously 
cal that an official agency in the 
of the Deep South—the Federal R 
Bank of Atlanta—has dared risk 
growers’ wrath and point a waming 
ger at cotton prices. 

Writing in the bank’s monthh 
view, Dr. Earle L. Rauber says { 
“The attempt to shield the ca 
farmer from the vicissitudes of a 
market for his staple is an impedi 
to a relocation of southern land 
sources and is, at the same time, a 
to the cotton textile industry, whic 
in the past served to absorb s 
population arising on the farms.” 
@ Critical Questions—Dr. Rauber 
on from there to raise all the c 
questions that beset the manufac 

(1) Precisely what will be the ¢ 
of the government’s apparent inte 
to continue its program of suppo 
cotton prices not only above the 
of world prices (the average price at 
ten spot markets for middling 15/1 
on the day of the sale), but above 
mestic levels which would prevail 
normal supply-and-demand econom 

(2) Wil the government, as a 
of its cotton subsidy and loan prog 
ultimately find itself so overloaded 
cotton that it will have to sell to A1 
can mills at world prices, or at ? 
well below those paid to cotton fam 

(3) Will the government’s pr 
of supporting cotton prices, while 
ing the cotton textile industry to 
it out on a strictly competitive } 
drive the latter away from the 
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TOMATOES THAT TEMPT... 
SHIRTS THAT SIGNAL... 
SOUP THAT’S DIFFERENT... 
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NO. 1 A ripe red tomato is its own best salesman. In this IDEA N@O. 2 Snow white and sparkling in Cellophane, this shir 


Tis 
™ - . eit sells on sight—not by the usual damaging “‘touch.”’ This unit signals for attention. Informative labeling puts the sales mes 
“Gag very convenient to display and handle, The Cellophane tear sage across quickly. Packaged in Cellophane automatically, th 
nits easier opening. special fold requires less stock and display space. 
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e cd Basic Trends of Lostwar Merchandising 
Here are six fundamentals that will help to lower 
postwar distribution costs and speed up turnover. 
Use them to check your postwar package plans. 


1, SELF-SERVICE: Emphasis on self-selection and dis- 
play value. 

2. CONVENIENCE: Size, shape, quantity, ease of use 
are predominant factors. . 

3. INFORMATIVE LABELING: Need for concise infor- 
mation, terse selling message. 

4. IMPULSE BUYING: A high percentage of all buying 
done on impulse. 

5. PROTECTION: Adequate protection geared to rapid 
turnover. 

6. VISIBILITY: 85% of all buying done through the 
eyes. Visibility of primary importance in the package 
of the future. 

Would you like to see more postwar packaging 
ideas? Just write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Cellophane Division, Wilmington, Del. 


Du Pont 


NO. 3 This multiple package attracts shoppers looking for i ll h 
ert cmc appeal aa times at one glance. It S Op ane 
pe teat leslie eumeesiont. cmd deny Sn prowers, Stine oe 
io Sadan sittin QUPID Better Things for Better Living . . . Through Chemistry 


VISIBILITY. .. a powerful force in modern merchandising 
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the Crime! Engine life killed by 


abrasives in the oil. 


the Clue/ Enough abrasive ma- 


terial found in a single 
crankcase drain to make 
friction strips for 2300 
packages of matches! 

E the Culprit! Dirt— Rust—Sand 
—Carbon in unclean oil. 

F the Solution! Sia 
ing abrasives are imprisoned in the ab- 
sorbent cartridge and non-agitated sump 
of the DeLuxe Filter. DeLuxe gives no 
paroles to enable culprits to continue 
their engine wearing work. 


the Facts of the Case/ 


DeLuxe Oil Filters provide the ade- 
quate depth filtration and controlled 
flow which removes highly diffused 
engine wearing contaminants from 
detergent as well as regular oils... 
one of the reasons for DeLuxe’s lead- 
ership in Fleet, Marine, Diesel and 
Industrial fields. It will pay you to 
get ail the facts about DeLuxe Oil 
Cleansing. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 


DELUXE PRODUCTS CORP. 
1425 Lake Street LaPorte, Indiana 


ELUXE 
IL FILTER 


UALLY LEANSE 


SKY-TOPPED STORAGE 


| Because of manpower shortages in 


warehouses, much of this year’s cot- 
ton crop is being stored outdoors. 
Particularly hard hit is northern 
Texas where embargoes were slapped 
on new receipts to avoid jamming 
undermanned warehouses. In other 
sections warehouses are accepting the 
bales for outdoor storage only. To 
break the jam and encourage emer- 


mple 
hildre 
tp ex! 
tori 


gency yard storing, OPA recently 
ened a hole in its warehouse-fee 
ing which normally averages a 
20¢ per bale monthly in nort 
Texas. This concession will pe 
a 25¢ increase to that base and a 
boost in the ceiling in Oklah 
where open-air storage is comp 
tively rare. Extending to Feb. |, | 
the new ceilings are designed to 1f 
burse warehouse operators for ¢ 
cost in storing cotton under the 


to follow the industry’s historical pat- 
tern of seeking lower cost areas in 
which to situate? 

@ Operators Concur—Textile mill oper- 
ators generally were in hearty agree- 
ment with Dr. Rauber’s conclusion that 
the cotton textile industry could not 
operate successfully when it must buy 
raw materials at “artificially high” prices 
and still sell its products in a competi- 
tive market. The prospects already have 
the South’s important cotton textile in- 
dustry in a major dither. 

In the Surplus Disposal Act the parity 

price of cotton was boosted from $2492 
to 95% of parity. The Commodity 
Credit Corp. currently, as a result of a 
recent War Food Administration order, 
is buying the 1944 crop at 100% of 
parity. The CCC program, a surv 
discloses, is not altogether successful. 
Government red tape has tended to bog 
the buying program down, and many 
farmers have been selling to manufac- 
turers at a shaded price. 
@ Indu Moves South—Growth of 
the cotton textile “pesane, | in the South 
during the past 75 years has been at an 
astonishing rate. In 1880, a few more 
than 500,000 active spindles were in 
operation in cotton-growing states, com- 
pared to 8,600,000 in New England. 


The industry continued to groy 

both New England and the co 
growing states until 1923, when 
number of New England spi 
reached 18,100,000. Last year, 
number had dropped to 5,000,00( 
New England, had reached bet 
17,000,000 and 18,000,000 in the s 
Today, cotton textile manufacturin 
the South accounts for about 83% 
the total U.S. 
cotton. 
e No —— tive Favors—The Sou 
looking ahead, too, to the problem 
excess capacity which may be expe 
to reappear with the end. of the 
when cotton consumption probably 
drop to between 6,000,000 and 7,0 
000 bales a year. 

Dr. Rauber voiced the complain 
manufacturers generally when he 
serted that the government has seet 
for 15 years to attempt to confer u 
raw cotton by legislation a value 
was denied it in the world market, ¥ 
cotton in the processing stage 
given no such legislative favors, adé 
that the manufacturers were expe 
under price control legislation and 
tional War Labor Board rulings, to 
sorb in their cost structure the 
tional cost of cotton as well as hig 


mill consumptio 
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tes and pass such increases on 
consumers. 

Rauber asserted in his survey that 
the war the position of the cot- 
ys, faced with rising costs, was 
ed by inflexible price ceilings on 
shed product—a condition from 
the mills are only now being re- 
4 tp some extent by the OPA. 

s Feared—What the industry 
gst is reduced consumption be- 
increases in mill costs will be re- 


flected in higher retail prices. That 
could induce, they say, another migra- 
tion of the industry such as that which 
has occurred in the past two decades 
when the industry moved from New 
England to the South in order to take 
advantage of lower costs. Now, how- 
ever, it would move from the South to 
still lower-cost areas—Brazil, India, Rus- 
sia, Italy, where the low world cotton 
prices instead of high U. S.-subsidy 
prices prevail. 


A trend toward South America and 
other cheap-labor areas already is ob- 
vious, but the cotton-growing, cotton- 
textile-producing South is attempting to 
combat the movement by research, not- 
ably by the Callaway Institute at La 
Grange, Ga. 

But the danger is revealed by the 
statistics: Between 1913 and 1939, the 
world total of spindles in place rose 
from 143,000,000 to 146,000,000; those 
in the United States declined from 32,- 


for almost two years, Washington has talked about the 
hing shortage, os nobody has been able to answer the 
imple question, “How short?” Figures on women’s and 
hidren’s clothing—where the worst shortages are known 
» exist—have been largely in terms of dollar volume, a 
storiously poor index in a period of rising prices and 
eneral yp pa 2 
mates, acuum—The Census Bureau, in cooper- 
tion with WPB, is now in process of filling this statistical 
auum with figures on unit production. Over the past 
year, the bureau has pruned down a list of some 12,000 
klahgqgmemes to around 5,000 bona fide manufacturers of 
' men’s and children’s clothing. Of these, nearly 3,000 
‘OIE eorted to the bureau on their production for the first 
1, 1B sine months of 1943. From 2,340 firms, the bureau has 
eports covering all of 1943 and the first quarter of 1944. 
Obviously, the reports from these manufacturers fall 
short of giving a full measure of total production. Figures 
for certain critical categories of clothing are incomplete. 
Many items of children’s wear are made primarily in small 
shops which are difficult to reach in mat 4 surveys. 
Report by Price Lines—For the first time, however, the 
suvey has given WPB a measure of production trends. 
Manufacturers report on many items by price lines. Thus 
WPB can gage the extent of upgrading and be guided by 
these reports in channeling scarce materials into low- 
pace lines. 

Although upgrading was thought to have been most 
mtked roy none ssanthe of tiamees, the census figures 
tow that it has by no means run its course. Production 
indexes On women’s and misses’ apparel show a marked 
~~» in higher-priced production between 1943 and 

In the following comparisons, the quarterly average for 
the first half of 1943 equals 100. The breakdown is by 
manufacturers’ price lines. 
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‘lothing: How Much, What Kind, What Price 


The survey shows that, whether because manufacturers 
knew a good thing when they saw it or whether as a re- 
sult of WPB’s strenuous efforts to keep children in romp- 
ers, nightgowns, and overalls, production of essential 
items of children’s clothing has been increasing. The 
increase is most marked in those lines which have received 
WPB’s particular attention—in the form of materials’ 
allocations, production directives, and even priorities. 
Production indexes on selected items of infants’ and 
children’s wear (size 6 and under) stack up like this: 


Quarterly Third Fourth First 
Average First Quarter, Quarter, Quarter, 

Half, 1943 1943 1943 1944 

SEDs svensnccn esses 100 108.0 112.6 117.4 

Boys’ wash suits ......... 100 75.7 83.6 83.2 

Overalls, coveralls, playsuits 100 104.2 105.7 144.4 

TO GED ccesccceneccces 100 26.0 20.8 109.9 

Creepers, rompers ....... 100 84.5 138.9 135.0 

Waterproof pants ........ 100 87.1 65.7 86.1 
Infants’ nightgowns, sleep- 

ing garments .......... 100 88.1 119.3 124.4 


e More Babies—The continuing shortages in the face of 
this production (which in most categories would show a 
staggering increase over prewar figures) WPB attributes to 
more babies—and to the fact that many babies who might 
once have worn hand-me-downs and made-over flour sacks 
are now equipped with complete wardrobes. 

While manufacturers’ reports to the Census Bureau 

show—where a price-line breakdown is available—that pro- 
duction is being increasingly channeled into more expen- 
sive garments, a survey conducted for WPB’s Office of 
Civilian Requirements by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows that unsatisfied consumer demand is largely for 
low-priced clothing. The BLS rt, made in September 
of this year, covered retail stores in 15 cities in all parts of 
the country except the West Coast. 
@ Price Shoppers Suffer—On women’s cotton dresses, the 
BLS found that while less than half of the demand for 
the lowest-priced lines was satisfied, almost three-fourths 
of the demand for the highest-priced lines was met. The 
supply-demand situation was only slightly better for 
misses’ cotton dresses. A higher percen of satisfied 
demand was found for all lines mtn tresses. There 
were serious shortages in men’s cotton pajamas and busi- 
ness shirts, boys’ short and long pants, ” dress shirts, 
cotton pajamas, and shorts, and in cotton piece goods. In 
all these categories, buyers who had to watch the price 
tags fared worst. 

In two items, boys’ shorts and cotton piece goods, less 
than 20% of the demand was satisfied. 


ably HM Dresses, Sold Quarterly Average, First Quarter 
| 7,08 at a Unit Price First Half 1943 1944 
_ 98225 and under ............ 100 38.1 
Nain $2.26-$3.00 ............00- 100 80.3 
he HBS3.01-$6.00 .............e0e 100 92.6 
etm 96.01 and Beer ee or er 100 132.0 
er —— hsidetitpneiiemen 
wy OG Bert ee 100 93.6 
t, W 
ge Blouses, Waists, Shirts (includ- 
adda ©=g Work Shirts), per Dozen 
pect s!6.50 and under ........... 100 50.0 
nd WHH516.51-$22.50 .......ceese0e 100 119.3 
toMMp251 and up ......2eeee eee 100 192.5 
‘i TS oc Reed ieee tei 100 95.3 
8! 
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GENUINE - ORIGINAL 


MAK-UR-OWN 


CELLULOID 


INDEX TABS 


Extra indexes, speeding reference in 
busy card files, books, folders, sales 
presentations, portfolios, are made 
and attached in a jiffy if you use 


clean, convenient 


Max-Ur-Own in- 
dexing. 7 colors, 
Inserts are changeable. 


3 widths, for writ- 
ten, typed or 
printed captions. 


Easy 
to Use 


See your Stationer tedey—equip every 
‘pe ‘| desk with MAK-UR-OWN Index tabs. 


The Victor Safe & Equipment Co., Inc. 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y 


DTA TRI 


IT RIGHT 
TO REACH 
; SI Sy 


Stencil-Mark your war shipments ac- 
cording to Gov't regulation. Just cut 
a stencil, stroke with Marsh Stencil 
Brush. Marsh-Stenciling saves up 
to $600 a year in shipping costs. 3 
sizes to meet Gov't Spec: 1”, 4”, 
4%". Write for free booklet, prices, 
MARSH STENCIL MACHINE 
COMPANY, 58 MARSH BLDG., 
BELLEVILLE, ILL., U. S.A. 


MARSH 


| 000,000 to approximately 25,000,000. 
7 a in Subsidy?—Cotton growers, 
naturally, want the subsidy to continue. 
Nevertheless, some of them see po- 
tential danger in the subsidy program, 
holding that about 40% of the ceilings 
on textile items are too low and that, as 

a result, many mills have discontinued 
} producing low-priced cotton clothing, 


with a consequent reduct 
of cotton. 

The cotton farmers 
week’s export subsidy be: 
them to compete for th 
ket. But the mill men fo 
ger of foreign competition 
tic market, chiefly becaus: 
eign labor. 


Postwar Commitments 


Industry’s postwar planning be- 
comes most definite in the an- 
nouncement of concrete action to 
carry plans into effect via new con- 
struction, acquisition of plant sites 
for later development, purchases of 
other concerns to round out old, or 
add new, lines. ‘Typical postwar com- 
mitments of this character that now 
make news include: 

Atlanta, Ga.—Davison-Paxon Co., 
Atlanta department store and affili- 
ate of R. H. Macy of New York, has 
lenengoa Union Dry Goods Co., 
argest department store in Macon, 
Ga. This is a second move in an ex- 
pansion program, looking forward to 
postwar business. The Saxon-Cullum 
Co. store in Augusta, Ga., was ac- 
quired by Davison-Paxon in August. 

Ford Motor Co. has announced 
that a postwar parts depot to be 
built at Atlanta, Ga., one of ten 
planned for various parts of the 
country, will represent an investment 
of several hundred thousand dollars 
and employ between 150 and 200 
persons. 

Bridgewater, Va.—Celanese Corp. 
of America has taken an option on 
an 18-acre site near Bridgewater on 
which it plans to build a large warp 
knitting plant. 

Cranford, N. J.—Johnson & John- 
son, New Brunswick (N. J.) manu- 
facturer of surgical dressings, has 
taken an option on a 144-acre tract 
as the site for a Cranford plant ex- 
pected to cost around $250,000. ° 

Detroit, Mich.—Briggs Manufac- 
turing Co. has purchased John Doug- 
las Co. of Cincinnati, thus gaining 
facilities for the manufacture of 
china plumbing ware and plumbing 
fixtures to supplement its prewar 


equipment to make enameled iron 
bathtubs, lavatories, and sinks. This 
is taken to indicate that Briggs will 
become increasingly active in the 
plumbing ware field, which it en- 
tered in 1932 at a time of depression- 
reduced demand for its auto bodies 
and stampings. 

Denver, Colo.—Joslin Dry Goods 
Co., Denver department store, has 


opened a branch in Gree] 
to serve the rich northern 
irrigated farming region 
ported to be looking fo: 
other Colorado cities. 

Hartford, Conn.—Silex Co, a 
nounces the acquisition of the Ca 
dian Silex Co., Ltd., of St. John 
Que., and is planning to double jt 
present floor space in Hartford and 
to increase employment. 

Memphis, Tenn.—Ford Motor Co, 
plans a 74,000-sq. ft. postwar addj 
tion of floor space to its assembh 
and storage unit to cost $500,000 
employ 20% more workers, and pro 
vide 30% more production. 

Missouri Portland Cement Co, of 
St. Louis has completed plans for 
$2,500,000 cement plant in Mem 
phis, to have an annual capacity of 
750,000 bbl. and produce four type 
of cement. 

Portland, Ore.—American Steel 
Warehouse, Inc., has been organ 
ized by the American Shect Metal 
Works of Portland, and a contract 
has been let for construction of 
125x200-ft. fireproof warehouse with 
craneways, to be in operation Ju 
1, 1945. 

McCloskey Varnish Co. of Philx 
delphia has purchased an industrial 
site for a varnish plant, laboratory, 
and office buildings to cost about 
$100,000 and serve customers in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and 
Montana. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Ford Motor Co. is 
considering the erection of a mant 
facturing and an assembly unit ona 
374-acre tract at the confluence of 
the Mississippi and Meramec riven, 
south of the city. The assembly 
plant formerly operated here by Ford 
closed down when the war curtailed 
car production and was later sold to 
the government for other purposes. 

Union Electric Co. of Missoun 
has outlined a postwar construction 
program to provide replacements and 
new facilities at an investment af 
45 million dollars in the period 194> 
1950, increasing to nearly a hundred 
millions by the end of ten years. 
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Want to give a soldier something to be 
thankful for ? YOU CAN DO IT just by _ training camp before they go to bat- 


spending the holidays at 


tle. Others—an increasing number 
home! 


of them, now—coming home from 
By staying home, you see, you leave service Overseas. 


more room on trains for soldiers And don’t you think that boys 
coming home. 


who’ve slept in fox-holes rate those 
Some of them coming home from Pullman beds? 


* Now’s the Time to Buy an Extra War Bond! * 


2 
3 
i 


Copyright 1944, The Pullman Company 
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more passengers In the other half than the whole fleet carried in peacetime! 
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For a big step toward 
BETTER PROTECTION 


LITTLE FELLOW knows and wants 
Tice protection Phan he sees it. 
business men ve experienced 

its benefits, know Hardware Mutuals 
policy back of the policy gives them better 


insurance pro 


tection. 
The policy back of the policy is simply 
a way of doin eile det ehcee 


interests our - t ane. Ie re 
vides a type of service that in thorough- 
ing fairness and cooperation extends 
ant the mere written sti 5 ad 
the policy. For example, in Wo ’s 
Compensation and Liability Insurance, 
acomplete safety engineeri 
is tailored to aaa 
plant es are handled 
mptly— always im a sympa- 
Sat ciable way that fosters 
good industrial relations. 


The policy back of the policy safeguards 
your interests pa in other s of 
insurance —Automobile, Fire allied 
lines, Burglary, Plate Glass, General Lia- 


over $87,000,000.00 since organization. 

i full-time representatives 

provide convenient, nation-wide access to 

service and savings with the 

icy back of the po'% : Sad digi fe 

free copy of our timely Guide to Help You 
Employ Disabled Veterans. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


" 


Homes Office, Stevens Pernt, Wixonsip 
LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. * Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 


CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 


Chevrolet Waits 


Lays plans for increa 
production, but will let Ford 
exploration of postw: 
for lower priced car. 


Chevrolet, the auto industr’s . 
kingpin, isn’t thinking too hard 
building a new car priced bcloy pig 
figures to meet any move into that 
stratum by Ford (BW—Oct.25'445 
e@ Will Watch Ford—Sales of the q 
eral Motors volume leader are not } 
on the appeal of a new lower- 
level. Chevrolet believes that eg 
ence has fairly well established { 
there is not enough elbow room 
new offering in the area between 
Chevrolet-Ford-Plymouth range and 
used car market. 

That is not to say, of course 
Chevrolet would not introduce a lp 
priced car if Ford’s postwar move prq 
successful. But as matters stand to 
Chevrolet is quite content to let 
explore the market. 
e400 an Hour—Chevrolet expects 
have facilities ready for the largest 
ume in automotive history by the t 
unlimited production is permitted, 
pansion of bottleneck facilities 
make this possible, and still enable 
ty 2g to shrink to normal size 3 
the first few years of flush postwar y 
duction. 

The actual output planned—400 q 
and trucks an hour—is not notably 
than prewar peaks. But Chevrolet 
pects to be able to maintain this 1 
six days a week, three shifts a day 
necessity arises. Thus, overexpant 
demand will be met without need 
overexpanded plant to do it. 
@Could Double Output—Three 
hour shifts daily (not counting 30 
for lunch) would permit Chevrolet 
produce 9,000 cars and trucks a day. 
a 300-day year—the perfect score wh 
the auto industry never really expe 
to reach—total production could amo 
to 2,700,000 vehicles. 

That rate of production would a 

close to doubling Chevrolet’s best pre 
ous figure of about 1,390,000 units, p 
pie pe 1941, and it would surpass t 
industry’s previous high, the 1923 Fe 
mark of 2,090,959. 
@To Enlarge Foundry—In the p 
Chevrolet could run intermittently 
the 400-per-hour rate, but not for lo 
because certain manufacturing dept 
ments required seven-day, three- 
schedules to supply the final lines 
normal volume. Those departments ¥ 
be enlarged. 

Chevrolet’s gray iron foundry at 
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ALM ERS 


ExT stops Manila—Singapore —Tokyo—for America’s War 
Machine! You’d never recognize the war fledgling of 1941! 
Back of our rapid military growth, stands U.S.A.’s unique 
ability to produce almost anything faster than any other nation. 
To this ability, Allis-Chalmers has made many important contri- 
butions that help speed war output in almost every branch of in- 
dustry. In post-war plans, call on this vast industrial experience to 
help solve production problems—effect vital peacetime economies! 


TUNE IN THE BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
8:30 P.M. E.W.T. — SATURDAYS 


anf itil toes 


BLUE NETWORK — COAST-TO-COAST 


‘VICTORY NEWS 


New “Streambarker” for Paper and 
Pulp Mills. First hydraulic barker ever 
designed for standardized production, 
Allis-Chalmers’ new Streambarker not 
only eliminates hand cleaning of pulp- 
wood logs but saves man-hours and money 
for mill operators by completely elimi- 
nating pulp loss from “‘broomed”’ log end. 


Secret is water under 650 pounds pres- 
sure which removes bark as logs are re- 
volved and propelled through the Stream- 
barker. It handles logs 4 to 8 feet long, 
4 to 10 inches in diameter. Write for 
Bulletin B-6341. 


Hunting Defects is His Business! The 
man above is giving A-C motor shafts 
the “eagle eve.”” It’s true he doesn’t find 
many defects. But none that are there get 
by him! 

Careful inspection of all parts is one 
more reason Why you can depend on 
Allis-Chalmers motors for long-life per- 
formance! 


New 80,000 kw Giant Bids forRecord! 
So satisfactory was the first Allis-Chalmers 
80,000 kw steam turbine generator in- 
stalled at Port Washington, Wis., that 
the power plant became known as the 
“World’s Most Efficient.” 

Today, Port Washington has a “sister” 
A-C turbine of same kw which promises 
to exceed even the original in performance 
due to modifications in design which in- 
crease capacity and-reheat temperatures. 
By shipping sub-assemblies direct to the 
sites for field erection, commercial oper- 
ation of this turbine was possible 60 to 
90 days ahead of normal. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR VICTORY 
Buy United States War Bonds 


Re oe 


naw, Mich., whose output of 1,500 tons 
or so of castings on peak days is unchal- 
lenged as a record, will be considerably 
expanded. Because pad sco s, plus 
outside buying, were sufficient for only 
around 6,000 Chevrolets daily, a 50% 
enlargement is planned, including six 
new furnaces and a new core room. 

@ Facilities for Parts—New machinery 
will also be necessary for the manufac- 
ture of spare parts. Replacement com- 
ponents formerly were turned out in 
odd times between production runs. 
But when facilities become busy around 
the clock, as they will for three-shift 


ae es hogs ie 


SUPERFORTRESS AIRLINER 


Using its huge B-29 Superfortress 
bomber (above) as a pattern, Boeing 
Aircraft is developing for the Army 
an even bigger plane—a basic model 
for tomorrow’s supertransport. A mili- 
tary prototype of the new Model 377 
was tested last week while engineers 
completed a schematic drawing (cen- 
ter) to show how it can be made into 


assembly lines, the equipment now be- 
po will be necessary. 

rade gossip is that Chevrolet will 
get at least one or two buildings of the 
ten new ones which General Motors 
has announced it will construct after 
the war. Some expectation is that Buf- 
falo might be one of the locations, inas- 
much as the Chevrolet motor and axle 
plant there is tied up on aircraft engine 
production and will likely so continue 
after go-ahead for auto building is given. 
— of commercial body facilities 
at Indianapolis would likewise not be 
surprising. 


Prater, 
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a two-deck “Stratocruiser” capable of 
flying cargo and 100 passengers at 
340 m.p.h. in pressure cabins. With 
actual pictures veiled by censorship, 
an artist’s sketch of the 377 (below) 
depicts the fatter and 12-ft. longer 
“B-29.” This silhouette and a 100% 
increase in payload space were at- 
tained by superimposing another fuse- 
lage on the B-29 while retaining its 
present wingspan and landing gear. 
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FCC’s Tough Job 


Reassignment of adi 


frequencies, never an easy task J Duti 
is made even harder by ho Lg 


mount 


controversy over television, 


The Federal Communicatio. ( 
mission is facing one of its most 
tasks—reallocation of radio frequen 
assignments. The problem, which rf. 
curs about every five years (B\\ —Sep) 
’44,p17), is to find ether space for all 
who want to use it. Right now some 
new space is available—thanks to wa; 
research. 

e There’s a Catch—Before the war the 
industry talked in terms of radio fre. 
quencies of 100 megacycles (1 (0,009 
kilocycles); now it is delving into 10,000 
mc. to 12,000 mce.; it is even thinking 
about superfrequencies of 30,000 inc. © 

The catch is that this new ether space 

is useful only for local service, rough) 
up to 50 miles. No new wavclengths 
are available for long-distance com. 
munication, the radio sphere in which 
wartime activity has intensified. 
e@ The Issue—Now all the evidence- 
some 5,000 pages—on frequency allo- 
cation is in, and FCC has the tough 
job of deciding who gets what. There 
are more than a score of contenders- 
FM, television, facsimile, standard and 
international broadcast, various public 
and private services. 

But the hottest issue for FCC is: 
Shall television be restricted to its pres- 
ent place in the spectrum (50 mc. to 
294 mc.) as Radio Corp. of America, 
National Broadcasting Co., and a large 
part of the industry prefer, or shall it be 
moved to the ultrahigh frequencies 
(above 400 mc.) suggested by the Colun- 
bia Broadcasting System? 

e@ What’s at Stake—If FCC decides for 
television in its present state of develop- 
ment, RCA stands to cash in on its in- 
vestment—a reputed $15,000,000 spent 
in perfecting television transmitters and 
receivers for the lower frequencies. And 
it’s well known in the trade that RCA 
would welcome cash income from tele- 
vision now to offset diminishing patent 
returns on standard broadcast receivers. 

On the other hand CBS has a rela- 
tively small investment in_ television, 
but it has backed its stand by ordering 
high-frequency transmitters on which it 
hopes to take early delivery. 

Best guess in the industry now is that 
FCC will decide to allocate two bands 
for television—the present lower fre- 
quencies as well as the higher ones 
which give improved definition. 

@ Question of Jobs—While the FCC 1s 
pondering the technical aspects of the 


/m- 


thon 
mMcuit 
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atroversy between CBS and RCA, the 
estion say be decided on a practical 
gs by the AJF.L. and C.1O. FCC 
wy be forced to bow to the demand 
br jobs 
During the war the electronics indus- 
has expanded at a breath-taking pace 
b\V—Jul.29°44,p24), and now the 
ount of money being spent annually 
electronic war equipment exceeds the 
ewar record of the automotive indus- 
. And even though many new peace- 
me uses for electronics are foreseen, 
‘en the more optimistic in the industry 
pubt that it will be able to maintain 
or than one-third its present employ- 


Com. 


ficult 
lency 
h re. 
Sep. 
Or all 
some 
) War 


nt. 

Present Standards Urged—F or this rea- 
n organized labor is urging that as soon 
the war ends the radio and related 
justries, particularly commercial tele- 
sion broadcasting, be given the green 
ht for operation and “armaeagy on 
» basis of proved techniques. It is 
pued that this plan would provide 
mediate postwar employment for 
ousands of trained workers. 


T the 
) fre. 
),000 
),000 
aking 
Torn 
space 


hy Going ahead with present methods is 
com. geommended by the Radio Technical 
hich (qgenning Board, which has been study- 
g radio frequency needs and resolvin 
ice. Jgptemal conflicts since November, 1942. 
allo. (qpeaptation of war-born techniques to 
uch Jgevilan use would take from six months 
here (qp ten months, according to various ex- 
ers gerts, but the majority of RTPB opinion 
and @ that television would be delayed 
iblic gee years if present methods were 
andoned. 

i MERTPB Proposal—FM and television, 
res. pmpeting for the same wavelengths, 
to Mgpye resolved their conflict within the 
rica, (gp PB: It is proposed that FM occupy 
aroe ge band from 43. mc. to 58 mc., nearly 
t he fice its present band. Immediate post- 
cies ge television would be given the band 
um- gem 60 me. to 218 mc., providing 18 

levision channels, some of which 
for fggeuld be shared with such emergency 
lop. Bices as police, fire, utility communi- 
in- tions, etc. 
ent [Mg large block of space in this region, 
and em 108 me. to 144 mc., would be re- | 
ind red for air navigation and govern- | 
CA feet uses. An experimental television 
ele. §e¢ would also be set up from 460 mc. | 
ent fap 90 me. 
ers The television controversy, RTPB 
ola. BBs, 1s very similar to that of standard 
on, Jgpe2dcasting and FM broadcasting: The 
ing endard broadcasting will not be dis- 


ntinucd merely because the new and 
perior FM. service is available; both 
'l operate until public preference for 
he or the other a been established. 
FM Possibilities—It has been suggested 
at Ff may, in fact, revolutionize the 
oad sting business so far as the urban 
Ppulation goes, Estimates are that 
m -.000 to 5,000 FM _ broadcasting 
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THE INDUSTRY THAT LAUGHED OFF 
GERMANY’S 50-YEAR HEADSTART — 


-- and showed you how 
to outdistance post-war competition! 


With a piddling production of 3500 
tons, United States was all of 50 years 
behind Germany in magnesium tech- 
nology when the Luftwaffe came 
screaming out of its lair in 1939. Be- 
cause production was so limited, mag- 
nesium prices were prohibitively high 
... around 30c a pound. 


/ 


Almost all these new developments 
were complex operations demanding 
exact control of temperatures and pres- 
sures. To get this control, magnesium 
makers turned over many of their 
toughest instrumentation problems to 
Foxboro — they knew that engineering 
the guesswork out of process control is 
Foxboro’s specialty! 


ESIDES wartime newcomers like 

magnesium, Foxboro Instrumen- 
tation has helped scores of other in- 
dustries effect revolutionary pro- 
duction economies. Among the 
many, are the paper, food, textile, 
and metal-working industries. 

Regardless of what you make, 
chances are you'll find that wher- 
ever critical temperature, pressure, 
or flow is involved, Foxboro Instru- 


2 


VA 
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Contemptuous of the German head 
start, America’s magnesium industry 
cut loose with a series of sensational 
processing developments that left the 
Nazis tied to a post. In 4 short years 
these developments hoisted output to 
240,000 tons...slashed per-pound 
costs as low as 13c! 


mentation will provide the exact 
process control that will give your 
product a flying start in the race for 
post-war markets. The Foxboro Co., 
120 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass.., 
U. S. A. Also Montreal, Canada. 
Branches in principal cities. 


Birdsboro Presses for compression molding, transfer mold- 
ing, and sheet curing offer a range of engineering designs 
to meet many plastic press requirements. They can be 
furnished with either straight manual, automatic single 
cycle or full automatic continuous controls, designed to 
meet all phases of the required molding cycle. They can be 
furnished from statidardized designs in sizes from 25 tons 
to 300 tons and basic designs are available for larger sizes. 


In answer to your plastic press problems specify Birdsboro 
Presses, 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. Birdsboro, Pa. 
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HYDRAULIC PLASTIC PRESSES 
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stations could be accommod With 
the new FM band, as opp: to le 
than 1,000 standard broad tatio 
now operating. If each FM . 
limited to coverage of a sit 
area by the employment of 
transmitters, the same frequ 


t we 
llark¢ 
pow 


ASSIP 


| ment could be given to m tatio 


| networks could be supported 


| pendent on the long-distanc: 


across the country. Ten major nation 


su 
scheme, according to Paul \\ Ko 
executive vice-president of C}3s. 

The rural population must rc main dg 
laracteg 
istics of the standard broadcasting bang 
It was pointed out that one-third of th 
area of the United States is stil! outsig 
ot the day coverage of any broadcastin 
station and that the night cover 
leaves much to be desired b cause q 
interference and fading. 
© Better Cistinge-“The RTPB pr 
poses that the standard broadcasting 
band be extended by the addition 9 
three channels below the present limj 
of 550 kc. 

It is argued that service to the farme 
may be improved by setting up x 


| called satellite broadcasting stations j 


rural areas which would operate on thd 
same frequencies as the city stations 
synchronized to avoid interference, and 
carrying the same programs. ‘This system! 
is already used to provide coverage of 
the Springfield (Mass.) area. Wide 
spread use of this principle has been 


| delayed by the expense of wire circuits 
to perform the synchronizing and pn- 


gram transmission. Now it 1s believed 
that very high-frequency radio circuits 
may accomplish these functions at much 
less expense. 

@ Short-Wave Argument—International 
short-wave broadcasting is a major bone 
of contention. The activity of these st- 
tions in transmitting wartime propagar- 
da has resulted in their spilling outside 
the bands previously set aside for them. 
Under wartime pressure, even the USA. 
has resorted to “pirating” frequencies. 
There are now 22 American short-wave 
stations operating on frequencies not 
authorized by treaty agreements. 

To avoid this chaotic condition after 
the war, the government's Inter-Depatt- 
ment Radio Advisory Committee ha 
made a drastic proposal: that all intem 
tional broadcasting direct to the public 
be discontinued and radio contact be 
tween nations be restricted to point-t- 
point “relay” channels with rebroat- 
casting over domestic stations. 

RTPB, on the other hand, believes 
that short-wave service direct to the 
listener cannot be ignored and propos 
that 56 channels be reserved for th 
exclusive use of the U.S.A. Another 
radical proposal made by RTPB is that 
industrial devices which generat: radio 
interference, such as diathermic m+ 
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% A R I A BL E E operation offeis 


Rremendous advantages on many applications and you'll find 


ait's easy to secure even greater advantages from your variable 


a drives when you use Master Speedrangers. 


4 Greater advantages because the Speedranger i: « compact inte- 


“gral unit... only one unit to mount .. . saves s;zcce, saves money. 
-9 y 


Greater advantages because Speedrangers are available for 
‘every current specification, every type enciasure, with gearheads, 
‘unibrakes ... and in the whole wide range of types in the Master 

line. This wide flexibility makes it easier to secure just the right 
drive for each installation. 

For example, note the twe Seeedrangers on the machine 
below. One is supplied for fenge mounting and the other for 
side wall mounting. Thus they fit neatiy into the machine... 
economical to use... easy to apply. 

And it's easy to keep right on enjoying these advantages 
because the all-metal construction of the Speedranger insures 
much longer trouble free service than units in which less durable 
materials are used. !n addition, the complete Speedranger is 


designed and manu ‘cctured as a unit in one plant a ~-* 


by one manufacturer, so there is no division 4, —= 
of responsibility fcr its satisfactory operation. se 

Investigate how easily YOU can secure the 
many advantages of variable speed operation 


when you use Master Speedrangers. 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY . 
DAYTON 1, OHIO | I ; 


RE PBR 78 


i’ loa 


\. | 
J ° ° 

Maybe it will fill your needs 
... but we don’t know, for while each type 
TuLox tubing has its outstanding advan- 
tages, each also has its limitations. 

We do know that our exclusive process 
enables us to manufacture TuLox from 
many different base resins, in simple or 
complicated cross-sections of micromatic 
dimensions. They can be in color or color- 
less—transparent, translucent or opaque. 

We do know that Tutox has proved 
itself on the fighting fronts and in indus- 
try—and has taken its well earned place 
as an important material in its own right. 

We do know that Tutox is definitely 
included in the postwar 
plans of many unrelated in- 


dustries. 
Perhaps even yours? 


NEW CANAAN AVE., NORWALK 
CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 

IN CANADA: DUPLATE CANADA. LTD., 

PLASTIC DIVISION, OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


RE you ready to 
meet severe post- 
war competition? Our ‘‘New Products 
Service for Manufacturers’ will enable 
you to obtain new products and pro- 
cesses without encountering the usual 
expense and difficulties. In addition 
to the many products now available, 
we have a steady flow coming in as 
the result of our long experience and 
organized effort in this field. 
We study your facilities, experience 
and distribution set-up and submitonly 
the items that deserve serious consid- 
eration. Our engineering background 
has proved invaluable to clients having 
difficulty deciding what type products 
they should seek. Here is a reasonable 
cost service that will begin to function 
immediately for your company. 


Time is valuable. Phone, wire or write for 
details of this service. J 


New Products Division 
| pf rt DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, Inc. 
~ 2915 Detroit Avenve, Dept. B-7 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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chines and thermoelectronic devices, be 
confined to certain bands especially re- 
served for them. 

© Less for Hams—Radio amateurs stand 
to lose some of the space they formerly 
occupied, but will get five or six new 
bands in the highest frequency region 
for experimenting. A vast increase in the 
number of amateur operators is ex- 
pected, from 50,000 before to 250,000 
five years after the war. Most of the 
increase is expected to come from 
soldiers and sailors, trained in elec- 
tronics, who may turn to radio as a 
hobby. 

The needs of aeronautical radio, par- 

ticularly new methods of navigation, 
blind landing, and airport traffic control, 
constitute one of the most extensive 
expansions proposed. War experience 
has demonstrated that a plane can be 
flown independent of weather condi- 
tions (except icing) provided that it has 
a sufficiency of radio equipment aboard. 
This field is expected to help ease the 
transition to postwar activity. 
@ For Traffic Control—Radio is coming 
forward now in several other transporta- 
tion fields: railroads (BW—Jul.15’44, 
p73), buses (BW—Nov.11'44,p31), 
trucks (BW—Oct.7'44,p49), taxicabs 
(BW —Jun.17'44,p38), all seeking im- 
— trafic control. And ultrahigh- 
requency radio may play a part in future 
telegraph and telephone operations 
(BW—Sep.30°44,p28). 

FCC has just authorized International 
Business Machines Corp. and General 
Electric Co. to build five relay stations 
to explore ultrahigh-frequency opera- 
tions in television, FM, facsimile, and 
other operations. 


Ultrahigh Relay 


1.B.M. and G.E. exc 
in 1,900-mc. range wil 
FM, television, remote 
of office machines. 


rime 
Probe 
“Ontro 


The Federal Communications Co 
mission has authorized Inte ‘nation 
Business Machines Corp. and Gener 
Electric Co. to explore the ltrahjg 
frequencies. Just a week after spe 
trumwide allocation hearings 
(page 36), these companies we 
construction permits for five 
tions linking New York City, 
tady, New Scotland, N. Y., ai 
ington. 

e Six Bands Allocated—I.B.M. will oy, 
and operate the stations in W ashingtog 
and New York, G.E. those in Sche 
nectady and New Scotland (near 4 
bany). Plans for the joint project cn 
template multiplex relays over whic 
telegraph, telephone, television, and 
FM broadcasting and facsimile may bd 
carried simultaneously. Six 60-mega 
cycle bands were allocated from |,9(j 
me. to 2,300 me. for the experiment. 

Power will be limited to 15 watts, 
and emissions specified by the FCC 
include A2 (tone telegraphy), A} (tele. 
phone), A¢ (facsmile), A5 (television), 
and “special emission for experimental 
radio communication.” 

@ To Delay Construction—I.B.M. wil 
install three transmitters and a direc 
tional antenna atop Washington’s Ma: 
flower Hotel and six transmitters at 49) 


clude 
grante 
clay sty 
Scheneg 


1 Wash 


MARINER'S FRIEND 


Listed as one of the sturdiest vessels 
ever built on the Great Lakes is the 


all-welded Coast Guard icebreaker 
Mackinac which is almost ready for 
commissioning at Toledo, Ohio. Con- 


42 


structed by Toledo Shipbuilding 
Corp:, this 290-ft. craft features plats 
1% in. thick at the water line and! 
bow propeller to help break the ict 
It’s designed to do this job by crest 
ing turbulence beneath ice pack 
while the bow rams them from above. 
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EER ISN'T BREAD 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has analyzed a slice of bread and 
a glass of beer. Findings: They 
went equal in caloric and nutn- 
tonal value. 

FIC admits that both the statf 
f life and the beverage contain 
proteins, vitamins, and minerals, 
but TC insists, it is necessary “to 
ingest relatively large amounts of 
eer” to obtain the nutrient that 
can be had from a “relatively 
gnall amount of white bread.” 

So convinced is FTC that it 
has ordered the Minnesota Brew- 
es Assn, to stop advertising that 
beer is equivalent, or even com- 
parable, to bread in nutritional 
value. 


ladison Ave., New York City. G.E.’s 
nstallations will include a terminal sta- 
jon at Schenectady and a relay, four 
ransmitters, and directional antennas 
t New Scotland. 
Wartime restrictions on tubes and | 
ther equipment for ultrahigh-frequency | 
soadcasting will delay actual operation, | 
but the grant was approved by FCC to 
permit immediate construction upon re- 
ease of certain materials. 
«For 7 es Only—Western Un- 
ion, which has pending before the FCC 
applications for nine channels between 
2,000 me. and 11,324 mc., objected to 
commercial operations by I.B.M. and 


CE. The authorizations were “ex- | 


pressly limited to purely experimental 
operations, and prohibit the rendition 
jf any communication service for hire.” 

Walter S. Lemmon, general manager 

of the radiotype division of 1.B.M., said 
he — New York-Schenectady- 
Washington relay systems contemplate 
the operation of automatic booster sta- 
tons to carry at one time two high- 
definition television ‘services in either 
direction, two or three FM broadcast 
channels, several facsimile channels, and 
a number of high-speed circuits for the 
remote control of office devices of vari- 
dus kinds, 
* Commercial Uses—Lemmon predicted 
that several radio relay systems will op- 
erate between cities on established air- 
line routes, with beams to guide aircraft, 
at the same time serving commercial 
purposes, 

The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. was authorized last June to 
begin experiments in the ultrahigh and 
uperhigh frequencies on relays which 
ultimately the company hopes to tie in 
with regular land lines to expand tele- 
phone service both locally and long dis- 
tance. The A.T.&T. experimental chan- 
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When the boys need 


ILLIONS of returning servicemen will want and must have work, 

making the billions of dollars’ worth of new goods people will need 
and want—when victory is won. Such is the challenge facing industry 
today — the challenge of converting back to consumer production as 
fast as it went to war. 

And in this vital job, ark ExPREss will continue to serve all industry, 
with the high-speed delivery of conversion tools and materials. With 
greatly expanded coverage and facilities, am EXPRESS will play its 
indispensable part in this race against time — to create new oppor- 
tunities for business at home, and to open vast foreign markets 
to American enterprise. 


SPECIFY AIR EXPRESS 
AMoney-Saving, High-Speed Too! 
For Every Business 


With additional planes now available for all important types of traffic, 3-mile-a- 
minute Air Express directly serves hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of foreign 
countries. Thousands of — are saving substantial sums through Air Express, 
employing its economy and efficiency in an ever-increasing number of ways. 


WRITE TODAY for “Quizzical Quiz”—a booklet packed with facts that will pele 
you solve many a shipping ee Dept. PR, Railway Express Agency, 230 Par 
Avenue, New York 1 N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


nels are in the spectrum from 2,000 mc. 
to 12,500 mc. 

e@ Networks Planned—Raytheon Mfg. 
Corp., the U. S. Independent Tele- 
phone Assn., Frank H. McIntosh, con- 
sulting radio engineer and former chief 
of the Domestic & se Branch of 


WPB’s Radio & Radar Division, also 
plan nationwide radio relay networks to 
provide service for all forms of com- 
munication. 


Pipeline Boost 


Low operating cost of 
two government projects is con- 
firmed by Jones. Favorable com- 
petition with tankers is forecast. 


Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones 

this week confirmed what well-informed 
vil men have been saying (BW —Sep.16 
'44,p34) about government pipelines: 
that, judged on operating cost alone, 
they can move crude oil and petroleum 
products from Texas to the Atlantic 
Coast cheaper than any tanker ever 
built. 
@ Proud of Record—As chairman of De- 
fense Plant Corp., owner, and Defense 
Supplies Corp., operator, of Big Inch 
and Little Inch pipelines, Jones is their 
chief executive, and he is proud of their 
successful business history. 

Technically, these lines are operated 
by War Emergency Pipelines, Inc., a 
nonprofit corporation organized by pri- 
vate oil interests to construct and man- 


ONE TO GO 


An Illinois Central R. R. train rolls 
across the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity’s recently completed Kentucky 
Dam to inaugurate the new rail route. 
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age them. But in practice, Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. has working control; it buys 
and sells the oil and products, equaliz- 
ing transportation cost so that all east- 
em refinerics are billed at the same 
price level regardless of whether their 
oil comes by tanker, rail, or pipeline. 
@ Sale Foreseen—I'rom a roundup of op- 


‘ erating data, gathering costs in Texas, 


and capital costs of the _—- Jones 
concluded that the lines should be able 
to compete with tankers after the war, 
and that “it should be possible to sell 
the lines to private industry with rea- 
sonable allowance for depreciation.” 

Big Inch figures: Capital investment, 
$77,112,000. Operating cost, Longview 
to New York, about 8¢ a bbl. Gather- 
ing costs, about 23¢ a bbl. Deprecia- 
tion, amortization of investment in 20 
years (some oil men argue a pipeline 
should pay out in ten years), and inter- 
est on working capital, 7¢ a bbl. Total, 
38¢ a bbl. This compares favorably with 
War Shipping Administration estimates 
of 17.6¢ a bbl. gathering costs and 43¢ 
transportation cost by tanker; and with 
rail estimates of 7.5¢ gathering cost, 
plus $1.52 a bbl. by tank car. 

Little Inch figures: Capital invest- 
ment, $65,654,000. “Delivering prod- 
ucts to the line,” 0.4¢ a bbl.; operating 
cost, 10.6¢ a bbl.; depreciation and 
amortization in 20 years plus working 
capital interest, 13.3¢ a bbl. ‘Total, 24.3¢ 
a bbl., compared with $1.74 by tank car, 
and 40¢ by ocean tanker. 

@ Cover First Year—The figures are sig- 
nificant because they are based on oper- 
ating statistics through Sept. 30, 1944, 
and cover the first full year’s operation. 


River leaves only one of the 22 TVA 
dams to be finished. That one is the 
huge Fontana Dam on the Little Ten- 
nessee River (BW—Oct.1444,p34). 


Benton Will Stay 


He’s cutting his time q 
University of Chicago |: 
more for the C.E.D., but 
that he'll quit was false. 


have 


When William Benton bri 
the news, it is usually as vice 
of the Committee for Econom: 
opment in which he is No. 2 
Paul Hoffman of Studebaker ( 
as vice-president of the Uniy 
Chicago where he seconds 
classmate, Robert M. Hutchin; 
e Curtailing Schedule—With CED), 
facing an intensification of its postwar. 
planning operations in preparation for 
V-E Day cutbacks, Benton decided ty 
devote more of his time to the commit. 
tee’s work. 

This circumstance was probably r. 
sponsible for the erroneous report Circ. 
lated last week that he was about ty 
shelve his academic role. In the past 
Benton has served the university from 
October through April. For this year 


only, so that he may have more time for 


C.E.D., he has reduced his university su 
schedule to one week a month. dia 
e Advertising Man—Benton is a Yankee. tol 
type whirling dervish, a small man who =~ 
spins effortlessly as on oiled bearings. J". 
Only 44 years old now, he first attracted ad 
wide recognition in the advertising 
agency of Benton & Bowles. He quit 
Lord & Thomas in 1929 and with Che: Mey 
ter Bowles (now OPA administrator e: 
founded their agency. They both deny rr 
it, but everybody else believes they de. eo 
clared privately that they intended to tg 
make a million dollars apiece in a hum a 
and retire. it 
Bowles retains a stock interest and it 
remains a director in the agency. Ben- bs 
ton walked out in 1936, slammed the € 
door by taking his university job in 1937. “ 
In the ensuing years he has accumv- “ 
lated four money-making businesses. He La 
‘runs the lot by having business engage: ide 
ments from breakfast to bedtime. and dic 
heartily enjoys every minute of his Ne 
crowded day. He resents sleep. bi 
e An Independent—Despite his big busi- ido 
ness past in advertising, Benton relishes Hi 
his self-portrait of a small businessman Hy. 
unbeholden to big business. He jovously Hp, 
looks big shots in the eve and tells then 
to go to hell. Some months ago he pub- ba 
licly rawhided construction  indust ~ 
rackets before a dismayed annual mect 
ing of the Producers Council, big time Hj, 
building materials manufacturers assoc Hy, 
ation. B 
His four businesses, in each of which ; 
Benton owns all the common stock, ar, 


and 


Associated Music Publishers, Inc.., 
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ly re devote more of his crowded hours 
aa ) postwar planning, William Benton 
past orks only one week a month as the 
from iqniversity of Chicago’s vice-president. 
| Var 
ne for 
ersity 


subsidiary, Muzak Corp.; Encyclo- 
dia Britannica, Inc., and its subsidiary, 
ncyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
Holds Copyrights—A.M.P. holds 
uch the same strategic relationship to 
usic-using industries as do Ascap and 
roadcast Music, Inc. It owns the 
erican copyrights of most of the top- 
wer foreign music still outside the 
blic domain. Its prize assets are Stra- 
nsky, Sibelius, and Hindemith. 
Muzak provides the music piped over 
lephone lines into restaurants, facto- 
, ofhces, and apartments in New 
tkand nine other large cities. It cuts 


nkee- 
| who 
rings, 
acted 
tising 
quit 
Ches- 
rator) 
deny 
v de. 
‘d to 


hurry 


ang pS own recordings from performances 
Ben. qe 'S own orchestra. Muzak also oper- 
the gee) 4 frequency-modulation broadcast- 
27 gpg Station in New York and holds an 


perimental FM license from the Fed- 
al Communications Commission. 

Last month Muzak asked FCC to set 
ide channels for subscription FM 
dio. This enterprise would draw its 
le revenues from owners of sets 
juipped (for 5¢ a day) with patented 
dgets that eliminate a pig squeal 
ich is broadcast along with the pleas- 
able part of the program. 

From Sears—Encyclopedia Britannica 
ined the Benton stable when Sears, 
oebuck & Co, offered it to the Uni- 
sity of Chicago as a gift. The trustees 
veloped qualms about using university 
dowment funds for venture capital in 
business enterprise. 

‘ich Jp Benton persistently pointed out that 
are [e. &"<yclopedia is no more crassly com- 
ind ec"! nor venturesome than real estate 


imu- 
. He 
rage- 
and 


his 


busi- 
shes 
man 
usly 
hem 
yub- 
stn 
eet: 
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FOUR WAYS 447066 deter 


(FROM ROEBLING’S 4 WIRE SPECIALIST DIVISIONS) 


SAVE SPLICING TIME! 


This Roebling method, devel- 
oped for badly-needed aircraft 
cord assemblies, substitutes a 
swaged sleeve for a time-con- 
suming splice. The resulting eye 
end develops the full strength 
of the cord, makes a big time 
saving. Complet blies 
may be ordered from Roebling 
to your specifications. 


SHORT-CUT 
FABRICATING 


of parts by getting the Roebling 
round, flat or shaped wires 
from which they can be pro- 
duced by quick machining, 
forming, or stamping. These 
wires meet your specifications 
for analysis, temper, finish, and 
dimension, whether your re- 
quirements are “standard” or 


KEEP WELDING 
EFFICIENCY UP 


by using Roebling Electrode 
Holder Cables between trailing 
cable and electrode holder. 
Flexible conductor reduces wrist 
fatigue, permits closer control 
of electrode. Recommended in 
damp places or where abrasion 
resistance is a primary need. 


REINFORCE 
YOUR PRODUCT 


with the right Roebling Woven 
Wire...successful in such prod- 
ucts as brake lining, pipe and 
boiler covering, it may offer an 
idea for you. Roebling produces 
it in all metals, all wire diam- 
eters and mesh sizes. 


JOHN A ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY « TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


ROEBLING| 


PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 


WIRE ROPE AND STRAND * FITTINGS * SLINGS * SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND CABLES 
COLD ROLLED STRIP * HIGH AND LOW CARBON ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEELS 
AIRCORD, SWAGED TERMINALS AND ASSEMBLIES * AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS * ROUND 
AND SHAPED WIRE © ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES * WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING 


Small, but OH, MIGHTY! 


Yes, here is a mighty important little unit de- 
signed and developed by Cook engineers. 
Here is a small relay, one of the 400" series 
of Cook relays (illustration above is actual size) 
that will meet the most exacting requirements 
of all engineers and manufacturers. Here is a 
space-saver that makes no sacrifice of sturdi- 
ness, accessibility, life of service or all ‘round 
quality in comparison with larger standard type 
relays. Like all Cook relays, the ‘*400" is built 
of the finest materials. Stainless steel bearing 
pins for long life and permanent adjustment 


spring terminals, and elongated holes to facili- 
tate wiring, high permeable magnetic materials 
annealed in controlled atmosphere, coils 
wrapped in serving and bakelite impregnated 
against moisture to Air Corps specifications 
with single or twin contacts and single or 


double spring pile-ups. 


Production of all types of these relays is still 
limited to high priority Government contracts; 
however, our home and field engineers will be 


pl d to consult with you on your post-war 


new coil terminal design to prevent coil losses 
die to breakage of lead wires, wide spacing of 


2700 SOUTHPORT AVENUE 


e CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


requirements, on this as well as all Cook 
products. 


and other profit-motive ent orig 
which the university. holds dloc 
of stocks and bonds. Makin 
ress with this argument, he red 
buy the common stock to pr 
ing capital in six figures wh 
versity retained the preferre: 
@ A Fiduciary—This deal wei): + }yy 
so hedged about with protect 


estn¢ 
tions inserted by the trustc ee 
that Benton has full management’ y 
<i nes without hope of d:vidend 
the institution receives in cons ng an 


editorial fees all of the cash rectum 
could hope for from full 
Benton considers himself rea] fiduc 
ary for the university. 

The encyclopedia’s film subsidia; 
evolved through the eagerness of ty 
other businesses to divest theniselves 
educational sidelines. Western Elect;; 
Co.’s Erpi Films, then the largest U, ‘ 
prodv er of classroom films, sold out ¢ 
Benton’s Britannica, which renamed jf 
Then Eastman Kodak Co., second lar 
est producer, gave its classroom film | 
brary to the university, which prompt 
turned over the operating responsibilit 
to Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 


BIRDS SHUN DYED GRAIN 


The fact that birds are highly sensi 
tive to colors and suspicious of unex 
pected ones may make. it possible fo 
farmers and ranchmen to color poisoned 
grain to get rid of rats, prairie dogs, and 
other rodents, while not harming the 
bird life. 

Considerable work has been don 
along this line by the U. S. Fish § 
Wildlife Service and experiments a 
proceeding. In working with Englis 
sparrows and finches, Senior Biologi 
E. S. Kalmbach found they woul 
hardly touch grain colored brilliant yel 
low, orange, or green. Quail showe: 
aversion to a brilliant red. On the othed 
hand, rodents apparently pay little at 
tention to the color of food—so littk 
that some rodent poisons are dyed, as 4 
warning to human handlers. 

European farmers have long dyed seed 
grams to discourage rooks and daws 
from pulling them up. 


FEW JOBS IN ALASKA? 


There has been a lot of talk lately 
about Alaska—the land of golden oppor- 
tunity after the war. Territorial Gov. 
Ernest H. Greuning recently predicted 
an immediate postwar population gail 
of 1,000,000. President Roosevelt, 1 
his Bremerton (Wash.) address, spok 
of moving a large number of Amenicaii 
to Alaska. This week the Alaska Infor 
mation Service made its prediction: on'y 
15,000 new jobs in the ten-year period 
following the war. 
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Post-War Planners—Please Note 


Be sure to include the new Philco Thirty” 
when considering all future purchases of 
motive power storage batteries. In the 
years ahead, this revolutionary new long- 
life construction, with FABRICATED 
INSULATION*, developed by Philco 
research, will save you dollars in depre- 
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4 PHILCO “THIRTY” 
UNRETOUCHED 
PHOTOGRAPH 
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ciation, up-keep and replacement costs. 
It’s your post-war battery—available now 
in certain types and limited quantities. 


Write today for complete information. 
*Patent applied for. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 
Storage Battery Division, Trenton 7, N. J. 


CONVENTIONAL BIE 
TYPE CELL 5 
UNRETOUCHED 
PHOTOGRAPH 
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Packaged Homes 


Merchandising of low-cost 
dwellings through department 
stores is advanced by formation 
of new corporation. 


Merchandising of homes through de- 
partment stores appeared to be a step 
nearer reality this week with announce- 
ment that Homasote .Co. of Trenton, 
N. J., manufacturer of wallboard and 
similar building materials, is now get- 
ting set with its previously reported 
housing plans by formation of Precision- 
Built Homes Corp. 
eWill License Builders—Precision- 
Built, in which Homasote is a minority 
stockholder—contractors, building sup- 
ply dealers, and others interested in 
housing provided the rest of the financ- 
ing—will sell houses on a national scale, 
will license builders in the Homasote 
system, and will intensify research, serv- 
ice, and volume buying. Thus Homa- 
sote Co., relieved of all auxiliary func- 
tions, can concentrate on the manufac- 
ture of its products. 

The new company will sell houses 
through such conventional outlets as 
builders, lumber yards, contractors, in- 
surance companies and other lending 
institutions, prefabricators, and indus- 
trial companies (for their employees). 
But the most interesting plan is that 
by which department stores, situated 
in centers of mass population, will sell 
complete homes. 

@ Models Exhibited—Last spring Homa- 
sote road-showed an exhibit of small 
models of houses in 40 department 
stores throughout the country. These 


were not merely doll houses though the 
resemblance appealed to a fundamental 
feminine interest. 

The models were made by Diorama 

Corp., the large ones costing around 
$4,000 which is more than it would 
take to erect the full-size houses. The 
models were fully furnished and were 
lighted inside to give complete visi- 
bility. 
@ Nine Stores Signed—After the road 
showing, nine big stores signed for per- 
manent displays and more are expected 
to join. The stores buy their own model 
houses and stage their own displays., 

Those enlisted are: R. H. Macy & 

Co., New York; L. Bamberger & Co. 
(Macy subsidiary), Newark, N. J.; Barker 
Bros., Los Angeles; Frederick & Nelson, 
Seattle; Jordan Marsh Co., Boston; 
Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh; Lit Bros., 
Philadelphia, Wm. F. Gable Co., Al- 
toona, Pa.; and Scranton Dry Goods 
Co., Scranton, Pa. 
e Not Prefabrication—The stores are ex- 
clusive sales agents for the builders in 
designated areas. The store gets 5% 
on sales in this territory even when 
buyers go direct to the builder. 

A 24x28-ft. home (costing $2,000 or 
less) will be finished in six days under 
present plans. The structure will be 
complete with all bathroom and kitchen 
equipment, ready for the owner’s fur- 
niture. 

Homasote Co, asserts that its system 
is not prefabrication in the strict sense 
of the word, that it enables the buyer 
to order any shape or type of house he 
wants. However, Homasote materials 
and principles are widely used by pre- 
fabricators. In that way it was involved 
in an outstanding feat of defense con- 
struction—the 
Harrett & Hilp in five months at Ports- 


A floor sample for Homasote’s unique method of merchandising homes via 
department stores consists of a doll-sized model, complete with furniture. 
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5,000 houses built by 


mouth, Va. (Report to Ex 
BW —Aug.15’42,p37). 
@ Looks for Exports—Homasote st. 


uses jigs (it calls them aa 
tables”) that will make any wij 
up to their total capacity. Sa —_ 
eftected not by standardizatio t by 
the maximum use of factory |. ma- 


chinery, and mass purchases. 

Homasote hasn’t overlooke 
possibilities. Plans are being mace for 
organizations in twelve foreig 
tries. They call more for the « 
ment of staffs and know-how | 
sale of materials. 
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Mystery Persists 


Probe of Cleveland liquid 
gas blast explores possibility of 
change in crystalline structure of 
steel storage tanks. 


Why the East Ohio Gas Co.'s liquid 
gas storage plant in Cleveland exploded 
and burned Oct. 20 (BW —Oct.28'4, 
p21) is likely to remain a mystery, it ap- 
peared as an investigating committee 
completed its hearings this weck. 

Indications were that conclusions 
would be tentative and cite the poss- 
bility of unforeseeable changes in the 
crystalline structure of the steel tanks 
under the extreme‘cold of liquid natural 

as. 

a Bhbtintiteien Killed—Ten laymen and 
engineers appointed by Mayor Frank J. 
Lausche heard dozens of witnesses de- 
scribe the catastrophe which resulted in 
130 known deaths (61 unidentified) and 
property loss estimated at between $7; 
000,000 and $10,000,000. 

But the technical men best qualified 

to deduce cause and effect from what 
they saw of the fire’s start were the 
chemists and engineers at the liquefying 
plant and.the adjoining testing labora- 
tory of the American Gas Assn. And 
‘they died in the holocaust when 140, 
000,000 cu. ft. of gas in liquid form 
were sprayed in flaming sheets over a 
half-square-mile area. 
@ Leak Preceded Blast—Predominant 
testimony of other witnesses was that 
a leak in one of the heavily insulated 
spherical steel tamks preceded the hire 
and explosion.” ‘This tank consisted of 
two concentric spheres, the inner one 
57 ft. in diameter, the 36-in. space 
between the two walls filled with cork. 
Also destroyed was a cylindrical tank, 
with 70 ft. diameter surrounded by 3 ft. 
of rock wool and an outside steel cylit- 
der. The latter held the equivalent of 
90,000,000 cu. ft. of gas. 

A frosty cone formed near the top, 
from which swirled a misty vapor, wit 
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new Army Medical Library and Museum Buildin 
Eggersand Higsins, New York Ci” 


Washington, D.C. Architects: 


rmy Medical Library 


POSTWAR ca Museum Building 
another farsighted national project! 


This is another example of how farsighted 


American leaders in business and govern- 
ment are preparing 70 to protect against 
an American employment slump tomorrow! 
Thousands of men in the building indus- 
try and related crafts will be put to work 
on this magnificent, essential structure. 
To be situated in Washington, D. C-, its 
construction will serve as ao effective 
“shock-absorber” when cessation of the 
war releases manpower. 
thousands of projects 
form right now, 


America needs like 
this in blueprint 


of 4 Complete Line of 


to assure 


a quick, easy bridging of the inevitable 
difficulties which come with war's end. 
Ten million people in the allied building 
industries can be absorbed by a nation- 
wide construction program sponsored by 
business and government. There is hardly 
a community in America that is free from 


the need for modernization, conversion and 
in its civic, industrial, 


new construction 
al buildings. 


commercial and government 
This is blueprint time, for construction time 
soon will be here. Get together with your 


architect and engineer today! 


Steel Building Products 


Manufacturers 
; YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
; L CORPORATION 


suBsi 


piarY OF REPUBLIC STEE 


WRAP SECURELY 


ADDRESS CLEARLY 
EXPRESS BEFORE DEC. 1st 


Berore YOU can wrap, address and ship you first must have bought 


something. Have you completed your Christmas shopping, particu- 


larly for those gifts you will send out of town? Railway Express relied 
on by generations of Americans for speeding gifts and goods safely 
to their destinations, suggests you do it now. And here’s why: The 
shipping needs of our country at war are urgent. 

You, as a gift sender, can help us serve your interests, too, by doing 
these three simple things: 


1 Shop and ship before December Ist. Phone Railway Ex- 
press when the packages are ready to go. 


2 Wrap your gifts carefully and securely. 


3 Address them clearly with your own and the consignee’s 
name, street number, city and state. 


y LW4 
yO EXPRESS > 


q 
NATION-WIDE GEN y 


RAIL-AIR SERVICE 


| such trouble had develope: 
| cylindrical tank was first tes! 


| 1943. 


| elsewhere. A newly enacted Clevelg 


| as occur On zero mornings, but suppl 


Boston: Air Hub’ 


| based in Boston; it’s also the reas 


| air it became explosive. W] 
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nesses said. The liquid ga: 


slight pressure at —257F, v 
atmosphere temperature. 
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ture was ignited by means u 
resultant explosion wrecke: 
sending liquid gas into the 
a sewer to emerge block 
fountains of flame. Two of } 
tanks, each holding the equivalent 
50,000,000 cu. ft. of gas, | ained 
tact, subsequently were emp} icd, 

@ Uneven Contraction—1T 
dicating that a leak was th« 
rence was bolstered by e\ 
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When the subzero 
introduced, uneven contrac! 
steel plates caused a rupture in the } 
tom—not at the welded scaims but 
the metal itself, it was testified, 
East Ohio has announced that 
site will be abandoned, and has not 
cided whether to reconstruct the p 


ordinance forbids such an installation 
a congested district. 

The storage plant’s comparatiy 
small capacity was sufficient to ease { 
company over such sudden heavy log 


from other sources are adequate, and 
shortage is in prospect. 


Transatlantic routes me 
center there if adequate po 
facilities are provided. Domes 
expansion taxes airport now. 


Boston is nearer to Europe than a 
other large U.S. city. That is whys 
airlines are petitioning the Civil Ae 
nautics Board for North Atlantic rout 


back of the industry’s sudden interest 
that city for domestic routes. 
@ War Stymies Plans—All this is som 
what embarrassing for Boston, whi 
admittedly doesn’t have the airpa 
facilities for an international transp 
center; even the present expansion 
domestic service is taxing the cit 
terminal, Logan Airport in East Bosto 
Plans for improving and _ enlargi 
the field have been held up by the w4 
the program thus far has been limited 
the purchase of more land and ¢ 
extension of one runway. 
@ Scramble for Routes—Until recenil 
Boston has been served only by Amé 
can Airlines (from New York) 4 
Northeast Airlines (from the North 
Now Northeast has been authorized # 
extend its line to New York, but thi 
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Jiere's a magnificent story of teamwork be- 
vhy § the successful prosecution of this war... 
- Actamoork which wrought production miracles 
(OU teamwork which far surpassed axis in- 
a wity in product development. Jn plastics, 

was the design engineer, the custom molder 
sone’! the producer of plastic materials who 
wnbined their skills to develop many im- 
ious new products for war. And it is 
brough the continuation of this same kind of 
umwork that equal success will be attained in 
veloping new products for peacetime markets. 
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e “trophies” shown here are a quick 
eminder of how Durez technicians 
elped solve many an unusual mate- 
als problem. Included are examples 
of molding compounds for instrument 
heckers and hand grenades, laminat- 
ng resins pressed into helmet liners, 
plywood resins for naval and air craft, 
and resins for the protective coating 


on shells. For Durez specializes in 
producing plastics that fit the job. 
These are the phenolics... the most 
versatile of all plastics. 

Take the more than 300 Durez phenolic 
molding compounds, for example. Such 
properties as dimensional stability 
under all types of climatic conditions, 
moldability, impact strength, diver- 
sity of finishes, dielectric strength, 
and resistance to high heat, moisture 
and chemicals... render them invalu- 
able to the imaginative design engi- 
neer of today. 

In addition, there are the Durez phe- 
nolic resins which are daily proving of 
immeasurable worth in solving unusual 
bonding, impregnating, coating and ink 
manufacturing problems. They have 
opened the door to the development 
of many new products... and offer an 
unlimited source of possibilities to the 
progressive manufacturer. 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 


Perhaps your engineers are wrestling 
with several materials problems right 
now ... problems which are delaying 
the development of your products for 
peacetime markets. We suggest that 
you take advantage of the many ways 
which your custom molder or our serv- 
ice engineers can help you benefit from 
the wealth of data available in our files. 
You are assured of the complete co- 
operation of the Durez staff at all times 
in giving you every aid. Durez Plastics 
& Chemicals, Inc., 211 Walck Road, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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BAD NEWS-COMING OP/ 


Bad news for our enemies 
—and coming up out of the 
sea like an avenging demon! 
The versatile and deadly ‘““Water Buffalo”’* 
fights while it swims . . . fights while it sur- 
mounts underwater obstacles...fights while 
it lands ... and then fights its way over the 

barricades to end the fight! 

Like much. of our fighting materiel, it is New 
Departure Ball Bearing equipped... 84 ball 
bearings ...in 84 vital parts...and, amaz- 
ingly, they operate efficiently, even while 
submerged in sea water! 

They bear the loads, locate shafts, reduce 
friction and cut maintenance—just as they 
do wherever wheels turn in industry. 
Come V-Day, the American way of life 
will utilize ball bearing advantages 
even more—with New Departure 
continuing its leadership. 
* Amphibious tank designed by ibe 


Food Machinery Corporation in 
cooperation with our Navy 
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NEW DEPARTURE - DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS + BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
Sales Branches: DETROIT, G. M. Bidg., Trinity 2-4700 
CHICAGO, 230 N. Michigan Ave., State 5454 * LOS ANGELES, 5035 Gifford Ave., Kimboll 7161 | 
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| TWA from Pittsburgh. 
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American, TWA, Northeast, P... Amer 
| ican, Pennsylvania Central, ani) Amer 


service hasn’t been sti: ‘eq 
However, the city does ha 
line now and is expecting t 
Eastern Airlines has extende: + 
ice from southern points n 
New York into Boston. And 
certified United Air Lines and ‘| :inggg 
tinental & Western Air, In 
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Now petitioning CAB { 


: ‘ North 
Atlantic routes based in B 


ican Export. And if Boston do 
the North Atlantic terminu 
French, Russian, and other fo 
lines may be attracted there, t 
sentatives of T'rans-Oceanic Air Line 
already have announced that they woul 
provide service to Boston if CAB per 
mitted, and if Boston were made a port 
of the North Atlantic routes. 

@ Link With Bermuda—Northiast Aj, 
lines, which resumed its Boston-Mont 
real route Oct. 23 after a 2S-month 
suspension because of war restrictions 
plans to begin Boston-to-New Yor 
service at the beginning of the vear and 
also has petitioned CAB for authority 
to carry mail, passengers, and express to 
Bermuda from Boston. 

Last April the line transferred its base 

for transoceanic aig cargo from Presque 
Isle, Me., to Boston’s Logan Airport. 
Northeast hopes to expand its trans. 
atlantic padalins-aides Yenites to ferry- 
ing air cargo for the Air Transport Com. 
mand—to passenger and freight service 
to Europe. 
@ Military Bases Eyed—Boston’s future 
in aviation depends upon the North 
Atlantic air routes mapped out by the 
CAB, which so far has bypassed Bostor 
Nor is Boston’s cause helped by the 
city’s inadequate airport facilitics. 

Capt. Edward V. Rickenbacker of 
Eastern Airlines has warned that airline 
operators will seck their bases elsewhere 
if Boston air facilities are not improvet 
Eastern Airlines sold reservations for its 
new Boston service at Logan Airport 
this week in temporary offices. 

In planning postwar air facilities for 
the metropolitan area, Boston official 
are counting on using military 
bases at Bedford, Beverly, and Norwood, 
all near the city. 

@ Heavy Trafic Cited—Airlines have 
been authorized to serve various cities 
before facilities were built to accommo 
date them. But Boston would have mor 
of a case if the city’s proposed new alt 
port facilities had been built two yeas 


ecomé 
British 


ago, long enough to build up a definite 
record of air traffic. Massachusetts wit He 
nesses at the CAB hearings showed that 
more than 120,000 transatlantic pas 
sengers entered and left Boston over’ 
| prewar period of seven years. f 
ie: 
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By handling over 3000 war 
contracts to date Lyon has helped 
hundreds of firms speed war pro- 
duction of aluminum and sheet 
steel parts. Aircraft, ships, guns, 
mobile units and tanks are going 
into battle with one to hundreds of 
Lyon-made partsorsub-assemblies. 

We hold capacity open for war 
work and will continue to do so 
until the war is won. Our manufac- 
turing plants are well organized as 
a result of more than 43 years’ ex- 
perience in sheet metal fabrication. 
Facilities include modern equip- 


YON 


ment for perforating, blanking, 
forming, assembling, drawing, 
enameling, annealing and lacquer- 
ing. Approximately 2,000 experi- 
enced factory workers. Complete 
toolrooms in all plants. 


Write on business letterhead for 
book “Craftsmen in War Produc- 
tion” ... giving detailed informa- 
tiononLyon’s Facilities, Manpower, 
Finances and Management. 


WHAT ABOUT POST-WAR? 
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Alaskan Indians cite 
of tribes to back claims f 
ing rights. Packers stand 
$5,000,000. 


Alaska’s Indians, backed by ¢ 
terior Dept. Office of Indian Ag, 
on the legal warpath. Claiming th 
have been done out of their aby 
rights by absentee owners of the 
industry and resident whites, ¢ 
presenting evidence in Seattle 
effort to regain this source of 
e Traps Blamed-The Indians 
that big canners’ fish traps (nett 
piling set up where fish are thick 
the southeastern part of the te 
get most of the Eh. Canneries 
that traps are necessary for pra 
operation. Theré is only one 
cannery with traps. 

To date, the claims of only 
Indian villages have been heard i 
This testimony forms the Indian 
head at the Seattle hearings 
Judge Richard Hanna, formerly 
New Mexico Supreme Court, 
e@ Based on Rail Decision—Whe 
U.S. Supreme Court ruled in 19 
the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad 
infringing on the possessory rights 
Walapai Indians in Arizona alo 
right-of-way, the Office of Indian 
saw its opportunity to force a dg 
on the old Alaskan Indian claims. 

The Indians must prove abo 
possession, occupancy, and use ¢ 
coast lands, islands, and waterway 
do this they are offering cedar 
poles depicting the history of the 
explorers’ records showing where lt 
used to live, and tales handed do 
their grandfathers. The size of 
boats will indicate whether they 
only in rivers or ventured out to 
e Might Lose $5,000,000-If t 
dians’ claims are successful, the 
industry may lose about $5,000 
a 10% royalty on the $50,000. 
nual pack, or through some 
method of compensation. Since 
are some 5,000 Indians in the at 
der dispute, this would increase 
capita profits of the Indians about§ 
which, in a family of five, would 
riches. 

Biggest interests standing t 
money are the salmon and othe 
ning companies like Libby, Mc 
Libby, Nakata Packing Corp. (com! 
‘by A. & P.), Alaska Pacific Salm 
Cosmos Salmon Packing Co., and 
son & Schutter. 
@ Says Protests Unfounded-? 
fromthe whites in Aldska, who 


P 
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Production of aluminum, built up for use in America’s 
gigantic war machine, is going to find wide application 
in many of the new products that will later be available 
for the domestic market. 


Advantages of aluminum are manifold—the most im- 
portant being of course that it combines extreme light- 
ness with great strength. 


If your product uses or should use aluminum alloys, 
this organization is equipped to supply aluminum alloy 
ingot to your most exacting specifications. 


ALUMINUM REFINERS 


Division of BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION ¢ Detroit 26, Michigan 
: General Offices Lafayette Building 


ES AND SHAPES OF CASTING AND DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 


that the Indians also want the sites of 
Juneau, the capital, and Ketchikan, as 
well as most of the area having the 
densest population of the territory, are 
unjustified, according to J, C. McCas- 
kill, Assistant Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. Indian claims do not include pri- 
vately owned lands. McCaskill thinks 
some of the Indian petitions contain 
exaggerated hopes. 

© Might Sell Rights—Possible results if 
the Indians win will be royalties on the 
catch made in southeastern Alaska, sale 
of rights to the companies, operation of 
a part of the industry by Indians (as is 
done successfully by Metlakhatla vil- 
lage), or legislation authorizing the gov- 
ernment to settle with the natives by 
cash grants. 


Deshee for Sale 


Famed cooperative farm, 
set up by Tugwell, is divided 
into 14 tracts. FSA gets 100 
offers to buy them. 


The Farm Security Administration 
is having no difficulty in finding buy- 
ers for its government-owned farm 
project land which Congress last Spring 
ordered sold before the end of 1944. 
@ Deshee on Market—Ample evidence 
of the lively demand for farms is found 
in the more than 100 applications 
which FSA has received from prospec- 
tive buyers of the 14 tracts to be sold 
in the liquidation of the 2,771-acre 
Deshee Farm, near Vincennes, Ind., 
one of the most famed and troubled 
of the farm cooperatives set up by Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell’s Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. 

Designed to take 42 families off WPA 
or relief rolls and get them “back to 
the land,” Deshee’s co-op membership 
has dwindled to only eight, with that 
many more hired hands helping harvest 
crops and do the regular chores. Farm 


60 


Never very friendly toward the U. S..owned cooperative 
Deshee Farm, neighbors turned out in crowds (left) to 


equipment not needed for harvest was 
auctioned at good prices in August. The 
poultry flocks, pure-bred J cattle, 
and hogs have been sold. The land and 
extra houses come next. 

e Too Many Families—Planned by the 
RA in 1935 to provide housing and sub- 
sistence livin 3 farm families unable 
to get farm ios, Deshee Farm originally 
consisted of large farms in the black bot- 
tomland near the junction of the Wa- 
bash and White rivers in southwestern 
Indiana. 

It was not just one big farm, but sev- 
eral, 74 miles apart at one place. The 
RA thought Deshee would support 42 
families converting from general 
farming to\gpecialized farming, such as 
producing prefMium quality eggs and 
truck crops." > 

But specialized farmers didn’t come 
from relief rolls. That left general farm- 
ing and dairying the main job, And it 
left Deshee with 20 families too many. 
e@ Good and Bad Years—The govern- 
ment invested $534,326 in Deshee, in- 
cluding $218,405 for land. In addition, 
FSA lent the co-op $102,193 to buy 
livestock, equipment, and first year 
maintenance for the young married 
couples who came. : 

In the first three years (1938, 1939, 
and 1940) Deshee had an operating 
deficit of $12,000. In 1941, the net 
profit of $16,000 enabled the co-op to 
wipe out the deficit, and declare a 
dividend with the remaining $4,000, 
half of it in cash and half in non- 
interest-bearing certificates. In 1942, it 
made $17,000, declared a $3,500 divi- 
dend, and reinvested the remainder, is- 
suing certificates again. And $5,000 
was paid on the $102,000 operating 
loan. 

@ Flood Causes Loss—But in 1943, the 
flooding Wabash broke through a 
aeety Built levee. Herds had to be 
moved. The water destroyed 250 acres 
of oats already up, 360 acres of winter 
wheat, 125 acres of corn, 160 acres of 
alfalfa, and 400 acres of spring clover 
seedings and pasture. 


bid in its machinery. But project houses may «ot me 
readily because tenants found them too close togetha 


Although corn and soybeans yw 
planted, 20% of the acicage , 
used. Deshee lost $22,00; 
@ Loss to U. S. Expect: 1~This 
the drought cut harvests to 7; 
expectations. 

Verlin Paul, the manag, 
$102,000 loan and divide: 
to be taken care of by 
equipment and crops, with 0 
enough for another dividend 
it seems virtually certain that the 
ernment will not get all its $53 
investment back. 

@ Lured by War Pay—Opinions , 
co-op members as to the project 
It had a turnover of 80 familie; 
double its capacity. Many of these 
lured from the land by the good 

paid at the Evansville (Ind.) shi 
and war plants, and at the Crane 

ammunition depot at Burns City. 

For many, it furnished a bette 

ing than they would have had. } 
bers were entitled to two hogs, 
half acre in garden, three quart 
milk a day, two dozen eggs a 
for 10¢ a dozen, a rent-free house 
a day for usually ten hours’ wor 
days a week, with an occasional 
enth day, and several hundred 
lars in dividends. 
e Trouble Aplenty—Deshee had | 
than its share of troubles. Neig 
called it “Little Russia,” althoug 
proof of communistic elements 
was presented. 

FSA wanted to keep the co-op § 
but didn’t furnish the type of fa 
that Paul wanted. Some didn’t , 
as hard as others thought they shi 
but the manager didn’t have the pd 
to fire them. Only a few, who ‘| 
receipts from a hog sale or used { 
tor gasoline in their autos, were \ 
out by two-thirds membership \ 
Most of the unwanted left befor 
vote. 

@ Back to Traditionalism—Instead 
building one house to every 100 0 
acres, as farmers usually do, Dei 
dwellings were built in clusters of t 


. Cxped 
1 certif 
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or more—too close to suit the occupants. 

Very little was spent on mainte- 
nance. Winter winds whistle in the 
warped openings of windows in the five- 
year old houses. Almost every build- 
ing needs paint. 

FSA is selling under the 40-year 

terms of its tenant purchase. Each 
farm will have a full quota of buildings 
moved onto it. Deshee is going back 
to traditionalism. 
e 40¢ on the Dollar—Of the govern- 
ment-owned land, which at one time 
totaled 942,674 acres, 593,258 acres 
have been sold or transferred by FSA 
to private hands at prices adding u 
to $26,750,373. The total cost of ail 
the projects was $70,918,792, which 
means that FSA is getting less than 
40¢ on the dollar. 

Still unsold are 349,416 acres held 

by FSA, of which 157,554 acres are in 
individual farm units and 21,988 acres 
in cooperatives. 
@ Mill Is Sold—Recently FSA Adminis- 
trator Frank Hancock announced that a 
hosiery mill, for the construction of 
which Penderlea Assn. had borrowed 
$750,000 from the government, was 
sold for an unstated amount to Dexdale 
Hosiery Mills of Lansdale, Pa., owner of 
a 51% interest. The terms permit FSA 
to recover $603,619 of the loan. This 
sum includes unused loan funds and 
some other items. The mill was built to 
give work to part-time farmers on ad- 
jacent project lands, 


Bureaus Wanted 
Philadelphia group will 
wage campaign to keep federal 


agencies whose employees en- 
rich all lines of business. 


A committee for the Retention of 
Government Bureaus has been formed 
in Philadelphia. 
© Business Benefited—Obvious objective 
of the group is revealed by its name—to 
keep in Philadelphia the dozens of fed- 
eral bureaus moved there originally to 
alleviate the housing and office shortages 
in Washington and elsewhere. 

For several years, civilian, military, 
and ute “wey € war agencies have filled 
empty office buildings in Philadelphia 
and expenditures by federal employees 
have enriched hotels, department 
stores, landlords, and business in gen- 
eral, and the new committee wants that 
situation to continue. 
® Service Depots Eyed—Sponsored b 
the Philadelphia “econ Aue. the sibs: 
mittee has invited the Chamber of 
Commerce-Board of Trade, service and 
civic clubs, hotel and restaurant and 
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found 
a better way 


Follansbee’s approach to the new and difficult steel- 
making jobs is exemplified by its development of 
Seamless Terne Roll Roofing. This achievement is an 
important reason why you can entrust your require- 
ments for alloy and other special steels—as well as Terne 
roofing—to this compact, highly skilled organization. 

For more than a century, Terne plate had been manu- 
factured in small sheets which the roofer seamed to- 
gether. Terne roofs dating from Colonial days are still in 
good condition and through the years they have required 
little maintenance. There would seem to be slight 
opportunity for improving so satisfactory a product. 

But Follansbee found that opportunity with its 
process of Terne-plating lengths of steel up to 100 
feet. By eliminating cross-seaming, the application of 
a Follansbee Terne roof is easier and faster . . . labor 
costs are less . . . and maintenance is reduced. In the 
few years since its introduction, hundreds of thousands 
of rolls have been installed throughout the country, 
to the great advantage of all concerned. 

You will find advantages all along the line in dealing 
with Follansbee and using Follansbee products. 


FOLLANS 


BEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES * PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


Sales Offices—New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Milwaukee. Sales Agents—Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Nashville, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; Toronto and Montreal, Canada. 


Plants—Follansbee, W. Va. and Toronto, O. 


ALLOY BLOOMS @ BILLETS. SHEETS & STRIP * «© #* COLD ROLLED CARBON SHEETS & STRIP 


POLISHED BLUE SHEETS 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS @ STRIP SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 


other trade associations to jom the 
project. 

In addition to the permanent bureaus, | 
such as the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission, and the Naturalization & Im- 
migration Service of the Dept. of Jus- 
tice, whose main offices are in Philadel- 
phia, the committee will seek for post- 
war retention the greatly expanded 
facilities of the Army Ordnance section, 
the Quartermaster and Signal Corps 


depots, Frankford arsenal, Navy air and 
supply depots, and increased shipping 
facilities. 


e The Political e of the ar- 
guments which may be brought to bear 
ams the committee’s plans is that 

e city and state governments are 
largely Republican. But that very fact 
might work the other way—if bureau 
employees lived in Washington they 


could not vote, whereas as residents of 


Philadelphia they might have an influ. 
ence on the delicate balance of politic, 
er. 

All six congressmen from Philadelph.a 
are Democrats, and the committee, 

_ while nonpartisan, is heartened by the 

' fact that the unanimity of party affi)ia- 
tion may cut much ice if demands to 
keep bureaus in Philadelphia are mace 
by the congressional delegation in 4 
body. 


Public power advocates, spear- 
headed by Interior Secretary Harold 
L. Ickes, whose publicly owned hold- 
ings dwarf many major utility 

the 


tems, are drawi circles on 
U. S. power map these days. 
e Su for Sale—The war has 


dotted the country with new instal- 
lations of publicly owned generating 
capacity, ranging in size has tiny 
50-kw. gasoline-powered units to the 
108,000-kw. hydroelectric turbines 
at Ickes’ Grand Coulee plant in 
Washington. Over 1,100,000 kw. of 
such war-born capacity may be de- 
clared surplus and offered for sale 
by the Defense Plant Corp. 

Under Sec. 12 of the surplus dis- 
posal law, federal power agencies will 
get first choice of this capacity, which 
totals a little more than 2% of the 
prospective installed capacity of the 
country at the end of 1944. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt a year ago directed 
war agency heads, whose holdings in- 
clude any war-born power plants, to 
list them so that they “may be util- 
ized after the war in connection with 
existing public power systems.” 

@ Way to Expand—Ickes’ Southwest- 
ern Power Administration, for in- 
stance, conceivably would be de- 


stations in Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, and northern Louisiana (72,- 
000 kw.). 

The Tennessee Valley puyen 4 
which sells power in the six south- 
eastern states, long has had ambi- 
tions to expand northward. The 
plants in Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, 
and West Virginia (100,000-kw.) 
may serve its purpose, or they could 
back up the huge hydro develop- 
ment projected for the lower Mo- 
nongahela River. 

@ Others Not in Pattem—TVA 
spokesmen disclaim interest, at least 
at present, in the southwestern Vir- 
ginia and central Alabama stations, 
totaling 64,000 kw., shown in the 
lower right-hand circle, and scoff at 
the relatively small capacity (28,500 


CIRCLES ON THE POWER MAP 


lighted to take over the five new 


© susiness weex 


kw. in 14 units) at the other three 
plants in its territory. 

The four Gulf Coast plants (260,- 
000 kw.) and stations in Michigan, 
Colorado, and west Texas (30,000 
kw.) do not fit into any existing pub- 
lic power systems. This may be no 
deterrent to the promoters of public 
ownership, but these stations may 
remain industrial or perhaps go to 
utility companies in the region. 
Otherwise, they may be dismantled 
and the units sold individually. 
e REA Interested—The majority of 
the 356 power installations which 
probably will be declared surplus are 
of small size which are expected to 
appeal most to Rural ‘Electrification 
Administration cooperatives and 
small municipal systems. The extent 
to which REA co-ops will be in the 
market for surplus capacity will de- 

nd primarily on the price at which 
the units are sold. 


Up to the present, co-ops generate 
only 10% of the energy they sell, 
tad. REA doesn’t anticipate any 
marked change in this ratio unless 
“appreciable” savings are to be had 
from self-generation. REA _ itself 
cannot buy units and sell them to 
co-ops. 
@ Equipment Needed—Small munici-- 
Re plants, which dot the Middle 

est particularly, have been among 
the hardest hit by inability to obtain 
new equipment during the war. The 
smaller-size power units they need 
have been most in demand for ma- 
rine propulsion. Many of these sys- 
tems have put up with interconnec- 
tions only because of the war, and 
will drop them as soon as possible. 

There are four floating power 

lants of 30,000 kw. each. The Army 

as two of these, and will probably 
keep them. Defense Plant Corp. may 
sell the other two. 
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Ame 
if peacetime 


ou won’T find a word 

about it in the Constitution. 
No court has ever discussed it in a decision. Ye, 
probably no other human power exists that has 
more to do with governing our system of free en- 
terprise. 

The fact that American business is soberly 
recognizing this fact . . . as it tackles the job of 
providing 50 million peacetime jobs and lifting 
from 135 to 150 billion dollars the level of our 
national economy .. . is the most encouraging 
sign that it will succeed. 


For never before has it been so important to 
realize that wanting-power is not buying-power 
... that it’s the production of value that puts 
more cars in more garages, more refrigerators 
and radios in more homes, more deeds in more 
safe deposit boxes. 


As industry produces “more and more for the 

. « « a8 nonproductive costs are cut... 

fewer and fewer pocketbooks exercise their “veto 

power,” more and more people are able to buy 
and absorb production. 


But hasn’t business ALREADY cut costs 
through modern production-line methods? 


In the factory, yes. But business is just beginning 
to discover the nonproductive costs loaded into 
the prices of goods by ineffective systems of 
control . . . by excessive paper work . . . by in- 


ent goals are to be reached 


efficient and expensive methods of writing forms, 
making records and using them. 


How much can these nonproductive costs be 
reduced in your business? Work Simplification 
studies by Standard’s representatives (and their 
staffs of analysts, Formcraft Designers and busi- 
ness machine specialists) lead to such results as 
doubling the volume of production in a certain 
billing operation at 13.1% of the former cost 
(Férmcraft Digest D-129). 


Savings like that add up to greater profits, a 
competitive advantage . . . to more value, more 
sales, more jobs. They check the “veto power” 
of the pocketbook. 


Write, today, for timely, informative folder, 
titled: “Is There A Blind Spot in your X-Day 
Plans?” Also for sample Formcraft Digest and 
Check List. We think you'll find them valuable 
and enlightening. No obligation, of course. 


Manufacturer of Record Systems of 
Contre! for Business and Industry 


@ DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standerd Register Sales Ce., Oakland, Cal!- 
fornia. Canada: Crain Printers, itd., Ottewa. London: W. H. Smith & Sen, Lid, 


Plastics in Wells 


Service companies in oil 
fields use material in liquid form 
to seal off gas, water. Use to 
control gas-oil ratio is seen. 


To the broadening list of uses for 
synthetic plastics in industry has been 
added the employment of phenol-for- 
maldehyde type plastics in connection 
with the drilling and control of oil wells. 
@ Useful As Seal—A number of oil well 
service companies in Texas and the 
Southwest are using the material for 
sealittg off or controlling natural gas, . 
and to seal off water, depleted sections 
of wells, and casing or casing-shoe leaks. 

The service companies are also using 

plastics as a tamp for explosives to cut 
down the time of cleaning out after 
blasting, and for other uses in oil well 
drilling where an adhesive is needed. 
@ Setting Controlled—The plastics are 
introduced into wells in liquid form to 
which a hardening reagent has been 
added with the resins just before the 
material is used. 

The setting time can be controlled 
by determining the temperature of the 


bottom of the well and then proportion- 
ing the ingredients to allow the plastic 
to harden within one, two, or three 
hours as desired. 

@ Advantages Claimed—Plastics in oil 
well contro] are said to have advantages 
over former materials because of the 
bonding qualities of plastics with -both 
steel and rock, and because the effect of 
expansion is brought about during 
hardening. 

Once hardened, the plastics in a well 
have about the same drillable qualities 
as rock for either cable or rotary bits. 
~ Some drilling contractors suggest the 

sibility of controlling gas-oil ratios 
im limestone fields by the application of 
plastits in the well development. 


MORE STARS USED IN WAR 


Twenty-eight of the brightest stars in 
the sky have been lined up as aides to 
the military in carrying on the war north 
and south of the equator. Headed by 
the North Star, they serve as fixed posi- 
tions upon which are based tabulations 
to determine the true meridian, the 
correct time, and latitude. This informa- 
tion is essential for controlling modern 
artillery fire and navigation of planes. 

Cadastral engineers, whose charts and 
tables of figures have just been released 


LUMBER OUTPUT — LOW BUT STEADY 
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Though the manpower shortage in 
general underlies the decline in lum- 
ber output — employment having 
fallen 14% from mid-1942 to mid- 
1943, when output dropped 12%— 
production has about held its own 
since a year ago, despite a further 
10%, shrinkage in labor forces (month- 
to-month ups and downs over the past 
year reflect better- or worse-than- 


usual weather conditions). Output is 
still short—15% below WPB’s esti- 
mate of requirements for the current 
quatter—because of huge military 
needs for boxing and crating. An- 
other immediate problem is lack of 
truck tires for logging equipment. Be- 
cause manpower will be slow to return 
and war needs will still be large, lum- 
ber will remain tight after V-E Day. 


in an abridged pamphlet by the Gene: | 
Land Office, say that the exact hou:) 
position of the stars can be found day 
or night by use of their figures. 

Fighting men below the equator h 
complained that they couldn't see the 
North Star, and men in the far Nor: 
found it too high overhead to be of | 
Until now such tabulations have list 
only the North Star and the sun. The 
title of the publication is Epheremis of 
the Sun, Polaris and Other Selectc< 
Stars. 


AIR TICKET SIMPLIFIED 


Those yard-long interline tray: 
tickets bulk awkwardly in the passen- 
ger’s wallet. In the ticket office they 


‘create a clerical bottleneck. 


To overcome these disadvantages, 
United Air Lines has developed a quick 
and easy ticket for interline use. Pros- 
pects seem excellent, according to 
U.ALL., that it will become official for 
the air transport industry. 

Of each five tickets sold by the larger 
airlines, about one is interline, but these 
interline tickets take 40% of total tick- 
eting time. Instead of the old-fashioned 
set of coupons, each of which had to be 
filled in with pen and ink and rubber 
stamp, the new ticket has flight coupons, 
auditor’s stub, clearing house record, 
and passenger’s receipt stapled together 
in a booklet. Using carbon paper, the 
ticket seller writes only one stub in- 
stead of several for each leg of the 
journey. The booklets will be made in 
sizes with varying numbers of sets, ac- 
cording to the number of interline trans- 
fers. 

The booklet-type ticket can be filled 
out in 40 seconds for an average inter- 
line trip, compared with more than 
three minutes for the present method. 
U.ALL, reports that it gives full, accu- 
rate information on passenger routing 
and fare, speeds dispatch of passengers. 
and simplifies refunds or rerouting when 
necessary. 


SERVICE EXPANDED 


Western Air Lines this week inaugu- 
rated air service between Denver, Colo., 
and Huron, S. D., with a connection at 
Huron for Minneapolis which cuts down 
flight time between Denver and Minne- 
apolis by several hours. 

The service covers a large territory 
hitherto unserved by airlines. Stops are 
made at Cheyenne, Wyo:, and Rapid 
City and Pierre, S. D., flights leaving 
Denver at 9:15 a.m. daily and leaving 
Huron on the return at 4:15 p.m. daily. 
The air distance is 646 mi. 

Two flights daily instead of one will 
also be made between Denver and 
Great Falls, Mont. 
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Pew TEMPERATURE and pressure-con- 
trol devices are vital to daily life as we are 
rapidly growing to know it. 

They guard the healthful freshness of the 
eggs in our refrigerators, the efficiency of our 
automobile and airplane engines, and even the 
huge Diesels that propel some of our ships. 

They have become vital parts of almost every- 
thing that moves, gets hot or cold or just stays at 
the same temperature. 


Sylphon Bellows are as vital to temperature 
and pressure-control instruments as these de- 
vices are to daily life, and design engineers dur- 
ing the past 40 years have learned that when the 
problem involves temperature, pressure, seal- 
ing, expansion or the handling of gases or liquids 
—there is a Fulton Sylphon design that literally 
grows into the plans. 


Take advantage of Fulton Sylphon’s exhaus- 
tive design files. Send for Bulletin WW-20. 


. .. here’s one in connection with mechanical scrubbing of vast-area 


floors,— freedom P sry r lines! Here is a Finnell Scrubber- 

. Drier that is Self-Powered ... affording great labor-saving 
advantages through its unique performance feature of continuous 
scrubbing. Operating under its own power, this Finnell has full 
freedom of range. Speeds along open stretches at the approximate 
rate of 15,000 sq. ft. per hour . . . works in and out of smaller 
spaces and makes detours with the mobility of a jeep! 


Another important feature of 
this Finnell is simultaneous 
scrubbing and drying. While 
the scrubbing is in progress, 
a forceful ‘V’ type eegee 
corrals the dirty water, which 
is removed from the floor by 
powerful vacuum pickup. One- 
cylinder, four-cycle gasoline 
motor, air-cooled. 


For free floor survey, consultation, 
or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell branch or Finnell System, 
Inc., 3811 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


Buy Another War Bond in 
the Siath War Loan 


FINHELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Pioneers aad Sneciak Add io 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES , 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


| be for a General Motors truck while the 
| other type is for use in a Westinghouse 


PRODUCTIO 


Bearing Trouble 


| Army and Navy are <<eking 
| standardization in bearings, by 


it's a tough job. Over 50,000 
types and sizes are made. Rs 
Keeping adequate stockpiles of th. ing 

| thousands of different antifriction bea ‘ike 
| ings used in military equipment present ; 5 
| a big problem for the Army and Nay, md 
| More than 50,000 different t: pes an char 
sizes of bearings are manufactured, an even 
the armed forces require many hunfl om 
dreds of them—just how many nobody 9 ¢ 
knows. | 
@ Wide Variety—Bearings manufactur jati 
ers themselves have a hard time keeping ture 
up with the infinite variety of the, wen 
output. There are some 20,000 types ings 
of ball bearings made by six maj man 
manufacturers: S-K-F Industrics, Ney rey 
Departure, Fafnir, Marlin-Rockwell, in t 
Federal, and Norma-Hoffman. equi 
In addition, there are the tiny ball sei 
bearings for instruments made by Mini ro 
ature Precision Bearings; about 20,00) AW 
kinds of tapered roller bearings prof auc 
duced by Timken, Tyson, Bower, fH jot 
Orange, and others; 10,000 straight yr 
roller bearings manufactured by Hyatt, T 
Rollway, and several others; and about jeq, 
2,000 needle bearings by Torrington, MM shat 
Bantam, McGill, and Roller Bearingi yo, 


Co. of America. 

© Difficult Job—Complicating the stock- 
ing job of the Army and the Navy is the 
fact that the same type bearings often 
must be kept in different bins merely be- 
cause one type happens, for example, to 


motor. 

Maintaining adequate reservoirs of 
spare bearings became so involved that 
both the Army and the Navy have tried 
to standardize some of the bearing types 
to simplify their handling. 

e@ Tank Bearings Standardized—Amy 
Ordnance some time ago partly stand- 
ardized its bearings, chiefly for tanks 
This involved only the bearings of New 
Departure, Hyatt, and Timken. The 
Army has since developed limited i- 
terchangeability charts and has reds 
tributed some of its stocks and supplies 


as a result of this device. D. 
But the Navy tried to lick the whol air 
problem, and is now publishing a boo ner 
which is designed to make possible the fi Co 
interchangeability of all types of bear HM },.. 
ings. However, industry members anc 
government officials are skeptical abou! - 
Bus 
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whether such a grandiose scheme will 
jork. 
@ Five Grades—This skepticism arises 
from the fact that aside from the wide 
ranges of sizes in which bearings come, 
they frequently reflect the individual 
engincering beliefs and sometimes 
whims of different manufacturers. For 
example, two different producers of mo- 
tors will prefer a different amount of 
ive in a particular annular bearing, 
otherwise of the same size and type. 
Aside from that, bearings come in 
five grades of accuracy in their machin- 
ing, as established by the Annular Bear- 
ings Engineers Committee, and these 
differences aren’t indicated on the mark- 
ings of the bearings. Engineers say that ey 
it would not be very practical to inter- \\J aaand kami 
change two bearings of different grades, 
even though they may otherwise be the IMPROVED 


same types. j 
e Some of the Problems—What literally e 
forced the military to attempt standard- “3 
ization was that two different manufac- : 
turers of a similar item, such as motors, 
would have their own markings on bear- iH 


ings of the same size made by the same 
smoclietileet: Manufacturers appreciate INDUSTRIAL 


the grave difference that a — change HYD RAU LIC 34 RA K | Ni G SYST & M S 


in type of asc, Sow. — e he their 
equipment, and that is why they use * * 
Goat Ga Rioateit add nt the Renciags solve many problems in crane braking 
roducer’s marking. They intention- 
ally don’t tell their customers who pro- If you are engaged in an industry where cranes are 
duced the bearings, because they would used, you will be interested in the new improvements 
not want customers to substitute the made in Wagner Hydraulic Braking Systems. 

wrong bearings if anything goes wrong. sage 

The identifying numbers are put on The new ws ae type HM brake is intended for 
bearings before they are finished, so use on overhead cranes, whirler cranes, coke pushers, 
that they don’t reflect the grade of work. lorry cars, door machines, transfer cars, etc. 
ae eens Seely She Tee Reeiaaal ee. This improved type brake provides foot-controlled 
braking for service stops. It furnishes spring-set 
braking for parking, and supplies automatic full-load 
braking to bring crane to a gradual stop in event of 

wer failure or in case crane is moved beyond certain 
imits on the runway. 

For details on BRAKES, ELECTRIC MOTORS, TRANS- 
FORMERS, UNIT SUBSTATIONS, or other products made 
by Wagner, consult the nearest of Wagner's 29 branch 
offices located in principal cities and manned by 
trained field engineers. 


Get Complete Information 
Write for Bulletin 1IU-20 
* 


FOR VICTORY 
BUY MORE U. S. WAR BONDS 


Z 
D. L. Holbrook, Fafnir Bearing Co.’s . . ; 
aircraft expert, and Lt. K. M. Glaes- Wagner Electric Corpor ation 
ner of the Army Technical Service ESTABLISHED 1891 

Command examine one of the ball- 6460 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S. A. 


bearing types which the armed serv- ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
ices would like to standardize. 144-15 
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*Symbol for 
FIDELITY 


For YOU it also means high-capac- 
ity. economical machines in a num- 
ber of manufacturing processes. 


This FIDELITY-Sinfra Wire Cover- 
ing Machine.can be adapted to strip as 
well as wire. With it you can apply 
simultaneously three (or less) covers of 
cotton, linen or other fibres to round, 
square or rectangular wire, strip or 
cable of metal, plastic or other mate- 
rials. You can do this at speeds from 
1200 to 1500 feet per hour. 


Interchangeable heads and other fea- 
tures make the machine adaptable to a 
range of sizes. Full details in a special 
bulletin sent on request. 


There are a number of FIDELITY 
Machines made for wire spooling and 
winding; for the textile and knitting 
industries; for braiding with yarn, 
fibres or wire; for reinforcing rubber 

“hose and for many other fields. 


All told, FIDELITY has originated, 
developed or improved several hun- 
dred different machines — often highly 
specialized and intricate and nearly 
always to close and precise tolerances. 
If interested, write for special book — 
“Precision Machines.” 7 

* Felis Fidelis, Thorwaldsen’s Lion of 
Lucerne, commemorates the fidelity 
of the Swiss Guards to Louis XVI. 
Ic has been a symbol at FIDELITY 
for more than a third of a century 
— a reminder of an obligation to 
those we serve 


at 


Precision WMachines 
FIDELITY 
MACHINE 
COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


To Hasten Peace, 
Buy More Bonds 


grees of looseness between the internal 
and external races of annular ball bear- 
ings. 
e Experiment Watched—In view of 
| these various handicaps, bearings people 
are watching the Navy's experiment 
with interest. But some experts believe 
| that the Navy has bitten off a bit more 
| than it can chew and that in due time 
it will come to appreciate the limita- 
tions of bearings interchangeability. _ 


‘Buses of Future 


Operators are expected to 
| shy away from radical design, 
| but urge changes to cut costs 
_ and increase riding comfort. 


The 11,500 buses that the bus makers 
have been authorized to build next year 
will be little different from coaches now 
operating in and between cities. Minor 
immediate changes preceding major 
ones in the years ahead seem to be the 
pattern of thinking today in a bus in- 
dustry which looks for the biggest sales 
volume in its history after production 
restrictions are removed. 

e@ Wider Bodies—In the first place, dif- 
ficulties in tooling for changes are a 
factor. Secondly, transit operators are a 
conservative crowd; they must figure 
costs on a close basis which precludes 
| expensive testing, so they are apt to shy 
| away from radically new ideas. 
But the bus operators have indicated 
their desires rather ‘clearly. Postwar 


Most of thé buses now being built 
are like the 37-passenger units that 
are on the assembly lines at General 
Motors’ Pontiac plant. Armament 
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buses, for example, will proba 
widened from the present , 
standard 96 in. width to 104 in 
The result will be more seat ro 
comfort, more aisle room for st 

The postwar buses will hay< 
ventilation from forced draft sys} 
various kinds. Seats will be forn 
for greater customer comfort. | 
cent lighting will probably cor 
use. Such changes may not al! 
in 1945, but they will come 
diately afterwards. 

e Back to Aluminum—Beyond | 
more basic improvements, 
toward greater operating econ 

The swing will be started back to 

aluminum bodies in the 1945 
replacing the steel substitutes 
came mandatory during the earlier war 
stages when aluminum was tight, 
The weight reduction thus achieved 
will be welcomed by operat who 
watch mileage costs. 
@ Diesels to Increase—Diesel engine jp. 
stallations will increase. But gasoline. 
powered buses could have a possible ace 
in the hole in higher octane gasoline; 
which may turn out to bring op. rating 
savings into comparable line. 

Other types of engines are also being 
studied. Consolidated Vultee, the first 
of what may be several new entrants in 
the bus field, is developing an experi. 
mental job for Greyhound with air- 
cooled motor (BW—Jul.8’44,p26 

One maker is said in the trade to be 
experimenting with a steam engine-a 
type of powerplant which has admitted 
advantages, but which will be up against 
the problem of getting around several 


commitments at the firm’s regular 
coach factory made it necessary to 
shunt its bus production to Pontiac 
for the duration of the war. 
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RE YOU IN Za & Soe" TODAY ? 


Busy as you may be, you’re out on that “Jn we've been making automotive and 


old limb unless you are now making real industrial precision parts... parts large 

progress in solving your post-war prob- and small... parts hardened and ground... 
, lems of reconversion. If these parts of all types. Our clinical re- 
_ problems involve precision search, experience in metallurgy, 
parts, McQuay-Norris can design, machining, lapping, plat- 


Manegricens Diviioe help you. For thirty-four ing, grinding are available to you. 


Mc QUAY-NORRIS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY _ 


St. Louis, Mo. « Toronto, Ont, 


RECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL; ALUMINUM; BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 


A RMED FORCES on land, sea and in the air 

have demonstrated the amazing flexibility of 
use and durability of Meyercord Decals in actual 
combat. Resistance to abrasion, temperature ex- 
tremes, acids, moisture and fungus growth; ease 
of application and positive adhesion provides last- 
ing identification, wiring diagrams, instructions, 
etc., for vehicles, boats, planes and equipment. 


ETTER DECALS for product trademarks, identi- 

fication and instructions; for product decoration 

and finishes; for truck lettering, advertising window 

signs, tax stamps, license plates and scores of other uses 

will be available through Meyercord's wartime research. 

New developments permit Decal application at pro- 
duction line speed to any commercial surface! 


Comune DESIGN and technical consultation 
service, based on fifty years of Decalcomania 
production and research, is available, right now, to 
prospective Decalcomania users planning postwar 
products and advertising promotions. Meyercord sales 


offices located in thirty principal cities will be glad a ENT, 

to serve you. Address inquiries to Department 2-11. i AncORare 
Rr, 

Wear Bonds...and Keep Them! Fmt peg St 


THE MEYERCORD CO>> 


$323 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


| 


state laws prohibiting its use 
vehicles. , 
e Four-Engine Design?—Tw (,, Ir 
Co. has.already announced a | , 
bus, geared to the rear wh \, } 
industry generally is mulling 5ye, qleceP 
idea of hooking separate en, \es og 

each of the rear wheels, an mong | 
gestion has also been heard | )\3t {, dictrit 
engines might be used, on 
wheel, so that when a light lo 
two could be cut out. 

No matter how the poy 
ployed, methods of transmit ' 
the driving axles will underg. posty 
change. The General Motor, }ivdr, 
drive was found to work so \\«\I in p; 
war days that its principles wi)! likely 
adopted by most manufacturers in ‘og 
form or another. Twin, White, 
Mack indicate intention of using jt 
obtain smoother operation. : «Idea 
e Bigger or Smaller?_-Whe' ier busfilifpatural 
will get bigger or smaller after the ylllpembe 
is anyone’s guess. Vehicles for use mpetu 
cities have been enlarged steadily undjiithat al 
the stress of bigger loads in recent yeafcms te 
and may reverse that trend. One gue repair 
is that 60% of city transit buse; yl Dur 
be 40-passenger size or larger, the ralmkague 
mainder smaller. Assn. | 


For | 
dealers- 
has wu 
(RW 
quip 
ficial 
Ww b 
sheel 1 
Rim A: 
the W! 


ce. 


| 
Ui 


On the other hand, Greyhoundfiiiommet 
ideas for 50-passenger two-deck int@fof a t 
city coaches would indicate that in thirim on 


field vehicles will keep growing. [gaatalos 
larged capacities at the top, howevdlilithe po 
will likely be balanced by increased dpi, ¢ 
mand for smaller buses at the bottogiifmount 


| of the scale—station-wagon-type vehicigiithe 7( 


intended for feeder lines. been § 
@ Business Aplenty—At any rate, thee Tire 
will be plenty of business. About 35qjjcompa 
of the nation’s integral bus fiect @iof the 
somewhat more than 50,000 vehicles ibn 


more than eight years old. simply 

Some operators say all these busgijanoth 
should be scrapped, but more conset Gor 
ative estimates are that only 9,000 q@proact 


so—less than 20% —are in junk-readiside 1 
condition. At any rate, all agree that place, 
figure is now growing by 5,000 ycargiMpossib 
@ Uses Will Increase—To those replaggmwidth 
ment totals should be added the effeqijemplo 
of the continuing trend toward buses Thi 
public transportation. Today 700 citigi™fydes 
with populations larger than 10,(000 aggfbeads, 
entirely dependent on buses. Anothdgecre: 
45,000 places of all sizes have ongmold ar 
buses as public. transportation beyoummpble, 
the town limits. Only five cities in tiq™full 6 
country with public transit systems dggge Det 
pend today exclusively on streetcars. Hmroun 
Use of buses is expected to gugmptudy 
further after the war, continuing tiggecfe< 
trend which started after the last vagpeduc 
and moved into high gear only dun midth 
the depression thirties. As this treaggeter 
continues, of course, the nation’s bigg!he 
pool will enlarge and the replacemeigmpeduc 
market will thereby also broaden teen 
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¥im Debate Ends 


Tire & Rim Assn. catalog 
ncepts Wider rim as standard 
ong recommended by group of 
litributors and dealers. 


For years a group of distributors and 


| 


| 


icalers—the National Wheel Rim Assn. | 


has urged the use of wide-base rims 
igpW—May15°43,p68) as standard 
quipment on automobiles and trucks. 
Yicial recognition of this stand has 
ow been given by the big tire and 
jeel makers who compose the Tire & 
aim Assn., Inc., whose new catalog lists 
the wide sizes as recommended prac- 


nce. 

eldea Is Adopted—This recognition 
naturally gratifies the Wheel & Rim 
embers, but beyond that it furnishes 
impetus to their program to see to it 
that all truck fleet users install wider 
ims to increase tire mileage and lower 
repair bills. 


During the past two years the big | 


ague members of the Tire & Rim ™ 


Assn. have gradually closed up the rec- 
mended relationship between the size 
fa truck tire and the width of the 
rm on which it is mounted. The new 
catalog goes all the way in meeting 
the position of the Wheel & Rim peo- 
ple, establishing in its data for tires 
mounted on rims of advanced design 
the 70% rim-to-wheel ratio they have 
been seeking. 
¢Tire Firms Concur—Individual tire 
companies have also come out in favor 
of the wide-base rims. And there have 
ken variants as well on the idea of 
simply exchanging a rim of one size for 
nother. 

Goodyear has one interesting ap- 
proach to the problem. A new type of 
side ring which in effect hooks into 
place, instead of wedging, makes it 
possible to add about a half-inch of 
idth to the base that was previously 
mployed. 

This new type, says Goodyear, pro- 
ides a tapered “seat” under both tire 
beads, centering them and reportedly 
ecreasing chafing and bead failure. The 
id and new side rings are interchange- 
pble, but do not spread the base to the 
full 60% recommended ratio. 
Deflection Reduced—Goodyear’s an- 
ouncement of this device declared that 
tudy showed the average amount of 
eflection under load and in motion was 
reduced by 124% when ration of rim 
vidth to that of tire sectional diam- 
ter is increased from 60% to 70%. 
he wider rim also adds to tire stability, 
reducing sway and giving more positive 
leering, it was claimed. 
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tN Deni Se 


"No, Mr. Mulligan...I guess 
I've written everything 
twice for so long, it's just 
getting to be second nature." 
"Twice?" 

"Twice, Mr. Mulligan. Once 
in my shorthand notebook. 
Again on the typewriter." 
"That does seem silly." 
"It does indeed, Mr. 
Mulligan!" 


~ 
~ 
bi 


But there's an easy answer, Mr. Mulligan. 

If you used the Dictaphone Method, Miss Finnigan would 
write your dictation once and once only ... and have 
extra time to do other work for you. Both of you would 
be better able to keep on top of your jobs. 

To dictate, you just reach for your speaking tube 

if you have the familiar Acoustic type Dictaphone dic— 
tating machine, or talk to the desk microphone or 
hand microphone, if you have one of the new Elec— 
tronic models. Dictaphone Electronic Dictation also 
records both ends of telephone calls and, under proper 
conditions, over-—the-—desk conversations. Either type 
doubles your ability to get things done. Send for free 
descriptive booklet. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTATING AND RECORDING MACHINES 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dic- 
tating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Twin Chucking Machine 


Double the production of former 
models is predicted for the new Bullard 


Industrial Skin Guards 


Three new types of M.S.A. “Fend” 
are being added to the line of protective 
skin lotions and creams brought out two 
years ago by the Mine Safety Appliances 


Mult-Au-Matic Chucking Machine by 
its manufacturer, the Bullard Co., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. Because it has two 
chucks and duplicate tooling at each 
working station around its turntable, it 
is designated as the Type “DF” Twin 
6 and Twin 8 Spindle. 

The Twin 6 (above) has a total of 
twelve spindles, two of which are chuck- 
ing work at a loading station during each 
machining cycle while the other ten are 
machining duplicate work pieces in five 
successive operational steps. The Twin 
8 has a total of 16 spindles with two 
at the loading station while 14 are ma- 
chining. Work up to 8 in. diameter 
and 104 in. high can be handled by 
either model. Standard chucks are hy- 
diaulically operated. 

In a proposed setup of the Twin $ 
for machining the torque ball of a uni- 
versal joint, the tw> chucks at Station 1 
will be loading and unloading while the 
following operations are being _per- 
formed on duplicate pieces at: Station 2 
—rough bore; Station 3—rough tum; Sta- 
tion 4—rough face; Station 5—finish face; 
Station 6—chamfer, true bore, and finish 
turn; Station 7—ream and finish bore; 
Station 8—drill. Such a 16-spindle setup 
working at 85% efficiency is estimated 
to produce “190 pieces per hour as 
against the 6-spindle method on the 
same job which produces 90 pieces per 
hour.”” No estimated comparison i 
tween 16 spindles and 8 spindles is 
available because the torque ball has 
been machined on a 6-spindle setup. 
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THINGS TO COME 


When the overhead lights go 
dim in a postwar theater, restau- 
rant, or night club, and the or- 
chestra begins to stumble into its 
pit, you will still be able to _— 
your puree or menu with rea- 
sonable ease. Phosphorescent pig- 
ments in the paper or the ink will 
glow their message after the man- 
ner of luminescent maps used by 
the wartime navigators of sea and 
aii. If the paper is impregnated 
with the pigments, the type will 
stand out as silhouettes on a 
luminous background; if the pig- 
ments are in the ink, the type will 
glow out of seeming nothingness. 


Do you remember the rich, 
custom-made look of high-priced 
prewar foreign and domestic cars 
couiness with bright aluminum 
hoods over their engines? There is 
a chance that similar effects will 
be forthcoming in future automo- 
biles of lower price brackets by 
reason of recent developments in 
aluminized steel. Ferrous sheet 
will be hot-dipped in the light 
metal and subsequently cold-rolled 
for the double purpose of reducing 
gage somewhat and smoothing the 
coating to the identical appear- 
ance of all-aluminum sheet. Less 
expensive and almost equally re- 
sistant to corrosion, the new ma- 
terial will be as immune to dent- 
ing as its steel core. 


No peacetime radio or televi- 
sion set will be really complete 
without a program _preselector 
built right into the cabinet. The 
new convenience and insurance 
against missing particular pro- 
grams on a given wave band 
(previously available only as a 
separate accessory) will be a re- 
vamped electric alarm clock with 
48 little keys around its face. Each 
will represent a 15-minute period 
in a ful] sweep of twelve hours. 
You will push in the keys for the 
programs you want, and the pre- 
selector will do the rest. 


Co., Braddock, Thomas, and \fcay 
Sts. Pittsburgh 8 (BW—De: |9 1 } 
p85): Fend-U isa lotion designed \o pio. 
tect a worker’s skin against all . ye; 
cutting oils and cooling com 


kerosene, carbon tetrachloride, |), 
ether solvents, and so on; Fend-! . like Oal 
wise a lotion, is said to help “cyar 
against dermatitis from aluminu:. _ inp. A 
nesium, and zinc dusts” and forn 
an “effective barrier against } | crgl, gpstwe 
sharp particles, fruit and vegetal). fuzy Is qt 


chlorinated solvents”; Fend-PC js 
cream for minimizing “nervous perspj. 
ration where this is the cause of skin 
iiritation—thus helping to prevcit rust. 
ing of polished metal surfaces | 
contact with skin moisture.” 


rough 


Industrial Spats 


Newest protectors of the ankles and 
feet against accidental splashes of acids 


eaten: 
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alkalis, oils, or solvents are AO Indus- 
trial Spats, manufactured by the Amer- 
can Optical Co., Southbridge, Mas. 
The coated fabric of which they ar 
made is said to give the “same protec: 
tion as rubber but is much lighter in 
weight and extremely flexible.” Each 
spat has three snap fasteners at the top 
and two at the bottom for easy adjust 
ment and quick removal, 
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Popover Mix 
Grocery shelves cag 2 preblended 


mixes for pancakes, biscuits, ginger 
bread, fudge, and other culinary de 
lights will have to be lengthened for 
“Puff-Over,” the new popover mix de 
veloped by C. S. Frost, Palisades, N.Y. He co 
Made of four ingredients—wheat flou!, Hey 9, 
dried whole egg, salt, baking powdei- Hi‘; + 
it will be packaged in 8-0z. containers. : 


Directions are simple: “For delicious - £0. 
popovers just add milk and bake for Me a 
30 minutes.” inks : 
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oan Pool Grows 


A.B.A.’s commission on 
twar credit for small business 
fs quick response from banks 
all parts of country. 


The Small Business Credit Commis- 
»s of the American Bankers Assn. has 
ted no time since the association’s 
wention last month in pushing its 
yas to make the nation’s banks a po- 
at force in the reconversion and recon- 
ction program ahead. 

Pools Organized—Many meetings 
e already been held (with more to 
me) to acquaint banking groups in 


various parts of the country with the 
commission’s aims, and it is now esti- 
mated that private banking pools set 
up to aid small businessmen in the 
postwar period may eventually have 
funds aggregating between $500,000,- 
000 and $750,000,000 at their disposal. 
Following quickly after the action of 
24 New York City banks in setting the 
ball rolling by establishing a $100,000,- 
000 credit pool before the A.B.A. Octo- 
ber convention had closed, banking 
groups in Dallas, New Orleans, and St. 
Louis have each organized a $25,000,- 
000 pool to provide loans to small busi- 
nessmen in their localities. 
@ Maine Banks Act—Fort Worth banks 
have agreed to make $20,000,000 avail- 
able for similar loans. Oklahoma City 
banking institutions have arranged a 


$15,000,000 pool, and a _ Louisville 
group is ready to devote a substantial 
block of funds for postwar help to small 
and medium-sized businesses. 

Augusta (Me.) banks are considering 
a $1,000,0C0 pool. The Rhode Island 
Bankers Assn. is about ready to an- 
nounce its plans, and formation of an 
informal group is reported under: way 
in Chicago. 

@ Risk-Taking Urged—Of great assist- 
ance to the commission, which is headed 
by Robert M. Hanes, head of the 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) Wachovi Bank 
& Trust Co. and an ex-president of 
A.B.A. (BW —Oct.7’44,p64), has been 
Hugh H. McGee, vice-president of 
Bankers Trust Co. and chairman of 
the New York City small-business credit 
ool. 

McGee, like Hanes, is a member of 
the growing inside group that thinks the 
country’s banks can’t afford to sit back 
and accept only gilt-edged loans while 
insisting on government guarantees for 


WAR OVERTAKES THE CENTRAL BANKS 


It drains gold, boosts cash, and slashes the reserve ratio in the twelve Federal Reserve Banks 
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t banking system is still fundamen- 
ly based on gold. The law requires 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks to 
vintain reserves of 40% against all 
culating Federal Reserve notes and 
erves of 35% against deposits made 
the member banks of the system 
the central banks. And these 
Ives, essentially, are the gold that 
¢ country Owns—more precisely, 
‘y are the gold certificates of the 
S. Treasury, which actually holds 
¢ gold for the Federal Reserve. 
le deposits which the member 
nks are required to keep with the 
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central banks represent percentages of 
the deposits of the customers of the 
member banks—the varying percent- 
ages for savings and demand deposits, 
for country and city banks, being de- 
termined by the Federal Reserve 
within a range set by law (for example, 
20% is required now against demand 
deposits of “city” banks). There are 
two reasons for the decline in the re- 
serve ratio during the war: (1) We 
have lost gold—purchased from us by 
foreign nations with dollar holdings 
accumulated as a result of our buying 
more goods and services from them 


during the war than we have sold 
them; (2) we have used cash—to han- 
dle enlarged payrolls and retail sales, 
to accumulate savings (particularly by 
persons in the lower income groups 
unaccustomed to depositing their 
holdings in banks and thereby return- 
ing the cash to the banking system), 
and to finance black markets and tax 
evasion (which obviously must be han- 
dled by cash and not checks). The 
possible trends in the reserve ratio, 
and the significance for the money 
markets and business in general, are 
examined in The Trend (page 124). 
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‘CRANE 


ee he 


The fast-action all-around-your- 
plant load-handler 


Roustabouts areengineered and 
built for years of overwork— 
rugged construction, ball-bear- 
ing boom turntable and oper- 
ating parts run in oil. 


IG crates onto truck . . . heavy 

stuff off or on a freight car... 
overhauled engines remounted to air- 
craft . . . scrap metal loaded with a 
magnet... bales, drums, boxes picked 
off a high pile—or stacked there ... 
machines moved . . . hundreds of dif- 
ferent load-handling jobs —and your 
Roustabout is always ready, where 
and when you want it. It’s most kinds 
of material handling all in one, mo- 
bile, versatile, powerful, saving time, 
cost, manpower. Hundreds of jndus- 
tries report their Roustabout Cranes 
invaluable, indispensible. Make one 
of these handy action-getters a part 
of your plans for postwar efficiency 
and expense cutting — write for the 
whole story, today. 


THE HUGHES-KEENAN COMPANY 


600 NEWMAN STREET + MANSFIELD, OHIO 


By Hughes-Keenan 


a 


all others. Instead, this grow 
the banks must be willing t 
scme “legitimate business ris} 
postwar period if they are goir 
their proper part in building 
tional economy and promoting 
ployment, and thus prevent 
change in the status of th 
system. 
@ Loans Overlooked—The c0)).:y\,s;, 
doesn’t think there is any better 
to begin to show banking 
than in meeting the legitimat. 
mands of small business. Thi 
mean that the commission adyocat 
unsound loans, but it is convinced th 
many good loans based on character ap 
ability have been overlooked by banj 
ers in the small business field 

The commission wonders, — ty 
whether bankers generally realize tha 
on a numerical basis, some 6()°% of th 
nation’s business organizations have p 
worths of but $3;000 or less, and th 
only 5% have net worths of more tha 


$200,000. 


No Pushover 


Treasury has no illusion 


that Sixth War Loan job will b 


easy. Overoptimism for earl 
peace among obstacles. 


Although the goal is two billio 
dollars less than the objective of 
Fifth War Loan campaign, U. S. Tre 
ury officials in charge of the Sixth W, 
Loan drive (Noy. 20 through Dec. 14 
have no illusions that their new je 
will be easy. 

@ Overoptimism Feared—While of 
cials are agreed that the 14-billion-dol 
goal will be topped by a substditi 
margin, they are not overlooking th 
difficulties likely to be encountered 
They are aware, for example, that afte 
five successful war loan campaig 
(three within eleven months) in whi 
subscriptions have totaled $87,806,00 
000, one of the chief obstacles to} 
overcome this time will be the error 
ous conviction of the public that sucee 
of the campaign is assured in advano 

Another factor which is causing 9 
concern is that. while there has be 
no letdown either in actual fighting ¢ 
the battlefronts or in war expendi 
campaign workers may encounter a! 
tionwide inertia based on overoptim 
for an early victory in Europe. 

@ Same Pattern—in its new drive, t 
Treasury is following the pattem 
earlier loans by excluding the a 
mercial banks and offering a variety 
familiar issues designed to meet the® 
quirements of savings banks, insuramé 
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To Help Solve the Need for Better 
and Less Costly Housing of Records 


BusINEss NOW, has new objectives. One, is economy of operation. The 
savings of costs, will set the pattern of future profits. Cardineer sets new 
standards of time-saving, space-saving and greater efficiency in handling 
office and factory records. It comes in four models — holds up to 15,000 


cards and releases skilled help for other important duties. 


Cardineer is compact — built for quick posting or instant reference. It is 
portable, good-looking and will save enough in its first year to pay for itself. 
So, plan now to enjoy Cardineer, and be set for the future. Remember, four 
models to choose from—with immediate delivery. Write or phone for literature. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED « CANTON 2, OHIO 
Offices and Dealers in all Principal Cities 


ms to Fit the Routine 


en ee ee ROTARY FILES 


companies, corporations, and 
vidual investor. 
The basket will again inc] 
long-term 24% bonds due in || ,, er 
. ° first callable in 1966; the medi = aprt 
The Best Time to Finance 2s due in 1954 and first ‘ca : te 
1952; and the one-year $% cer fica rs 
of indebtedness. E P 
Also to be offered are the 14 + 
2 ‘ due in 1947, the popular Seri 
is when earnings and prospects are good, and G issuzs of siaae bonds 
Series C three-year Savings not 
Be re offer holders a yield of 0.78% 
while market conditions are favorable, at the end of one year, 0.95 
for two years, and 1.07% if hel their 
4 turity. los 
and well before necessity forces the issue e Spenders Eyed—While the | reasurfi cust 
is aware that many individuals 7" oer 
received large increases in income dy; > ith 
in short when you can. ing the war and for some tiie | 
been feeling the squeeze of higher |j E 
ing costs, taxes, and repeated war bon L 
purchases, it also knows that total nj 
tional income is at the rate of over $]2 Minted 
000,000,000 a month and that never bel, men 
F EBERSTADT & CO fore has so much money been spent a mpar 
° bd now on luxuries, entertainment, ap , 
even betting on horse races. 
It is the war-swollen income and 
ings of this free-spending group at whic 
39 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N. Y. the bulk of the sales effort in the com 
ing bond drive will be aimed. On that 
basis the quota of $5,000,000,000 sef 
for individual subscriptions is not large 
especially when it is recalled that thg 
Treasury set out to sell $6,000,000,0( 
of bonds to individuals in the fifth drivg 
and that this goal was exceeded by 


Serving this Northern California Arve $351,000,000. 
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INVESTMENT BANKING 


e Bigger Role for Banks—Nevertheles 
attainment of the quota for individual 
will require hard work by the selling 
organization and in this connection thg 
nation’s commercial and savings bank 
are being called upon to play a bigge 
part than ever before. 

They are being called upon now tf 
solicit their own depositors personally, 
instead of leaving them to be called 
upon by “outsiders” as heretofore. The 
object, obviously, is to secure solid of 
ders for bonds based on the client! 
ability to buy. 
© Buying to Be Scanned—Treasury spe 
ifications for the sixth drive have take 
into consideration the  substanti 
amount of speculative “free-riding” it 
dulged in during the last drive in som 
localities (BW —Jul.22’44,p63) and x 
veal that there will be a strict policin 
of subscriptions. 

Commercial banks, for example ‘d 

a a though pace poneen a ot * 

: , counted in the drive totals), wil! 
AMERICAN TRUS] lowed to buy the 2% and 24% bond 
COMPANY in an amount equal to 10% of the 
time and savings deposits or $5(10,00! 


t DEPOSITS OVER | whichever is less, instead of the previo 
AD Or ’ $400,000 limit. Life insurance comp 
SAN FRANCISCO ; $600,000,000 | nies, savings banks, and similar inst 
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»; moreover, will have until Feb. 
1945, to pay theif subscriptions. 


Brokers Limited—More importantly, | 


| andif.ever, all banks receiving bond or- 
tem. which seem excessively large in re- 
‘on to the subscriber's known abil- 
to pay, OF appear to have been en- 
od with a view to quick sale after 
bond drive has ended, are to with- 
FMB\i such subscriptions and send all 
| thdllM.ils to their Federal Reserve Bank. 
iM \\so, all brokers and dealers are to 
ished |imited in their purchases of new se- 
hel@™ ities to an amount equal to 50% 
0 naff their net worth or the amount of 
+) loan securities they sold directly 
) customers (other than commercial 
»ks) within 30 days after the end of 
dui. §fth drive, whichever is greater. 


' lif FUNDS INCREASE 


Some $500,000,000 will soon be dis- 
‘buted by 4,800 banking institutions 
members of their Christmas Clubs, 


used in 1943. 

Individual memberships in the Christ- 
5 Clubs, which fell off some 500,000 
» 1943, continued to drop in 1944. 
hrinkage of memberships to around 


tion of payroll deductions for war 
nds, the absence of former club mem- 


HECKS ON TRUCKS 


oaded on a truck and ready for mail- 
g are half of the 233,000-odd divi- 
end checks which General Electric 
hips to its stockholders every three 
ionths. Represented by this huge job 
bookkeeping and office work is the 
cent payment of $10,083,632. From 
his total the average stockholder re- 
cived about $43, G.E. reports. 
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mpared with the 5420000,000 dis- | 


00,000 is attributed to the compe- | 


} 
| 
| 
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How ELECTRIC trucks 


PASS THE AMMUNITION 


—_— 


Modern Handling Methods 
Save Taxpayers’ Money 


@ Industry turning out goods for war 
must produce ‘on the double.” It must 
make maximum use of manpower. 
That’s why many new plants built for 
war production were equipped with 
electric trucks from the beginning. 

Take the case of an ordnance plant 
that has made billions of rounds of 
ammunition since Pearl Harbor. This 
staggering production could not have 
been achieved without modern meth- 
ods of material handling. 

Every 24 hours this plant uses 60 
carloads of brass strip in making car- 
tridges. It is received in pallet loads 
which are delivered, stored and carried 
to production by electric fork trucks. 
These trucks are utilized for every 
handling operation from the time ma- 
terials are received on through ’til 
boxed ammunition is shipped—also in 
unit loads. 

Besides speeding every operation, 
this modern equipment and method 


eliminates needless costly piece by 
piece material handling, thus saving 
taxpayers’ money. At the same time 
it establishes a source of profit which 
may mean even more later. 

When you plan your postwar pro- 
duction, investigate how electric trucks 
can give you similar time and money 
saving advantages. You'll also find 
they can prevent accidents to work- 
men, reduce damage to materials and 
increase storage capacity. 


To keep abreast of latest develop- 
ments: 

For MANAGEMENT: ‘“‘Unit Loads’”’ 
Bulletin explaining a coordinating 
materials handling system that in- 
volves practically every industry. 


For TRANSPORTATION SUPERVISOR: 
‘‘Material Handling’? Handbook 
containing vital information neces- 
sary to the conduct of efficient inter- 
department operations. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 
¢ Chicago 4, Illinois 


208 Seuth La Salle Street 


Century is helping to meet 


INDUSTRY’S 
No. 1 PROBLEM 


— Making more jobs by helping manufacturers 
make more and better products at a lower cost. 


Tough job? Sure! But American industry and 
ingenuity will do it! 


The manufacturers of machine tools and 
other types of processing equipment are mod- 
ernizing their designs with one purpose in 
mind—to help John Q. Public get more and 
better products at a lower cost. 


Business realists realize that this is the only 
practical method of opening the public’s purse 
strings—and thus, through stimulated demand, 
build increased production and more jobs. 


Electric motors are production tools, too— 
a component part of the production tools they 
drive. Hundreds of leading designers who 
know that Century motors are designed with 
various combinations of engineering features 
to meet specific production problems are tak- 
ing advantage of the production cost saving 
possibilities of Century motors. 


Century’s national organization of motor 
specialists is helping production machinery 


and appliance manufacturers effect savings in 
original design, as well as savings in produc- 
tion output. 


This means that the entire business public — 
from the manufacturers of production equip- 
ment down through the fabricators of thou- 
sands of products, the wholesaler and retailer 
—all of whom are trying to deliver a better 
product to the final user at a lower cost— have 
a direct or indirect stake in how well the 
Century organization does its job of helping 
others to make more jobs. 


If you are a manufacturer of motorized pro- 
duction equipment or appliances — call the 
nearest one of Century’s 31 branch offices. 


A Century Motor Specialist can be of great- 
est help while your design is in the experi- 
mental or drafting board stage. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY - 1806 Pine Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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\.-; in the armed services, and past ef- 
4s of bankers to persuade individual 
embers Of families to merge their 
counts to save bookkeeping costs. 
\ccording to a survey just completed, 

+ of the $500,000,000 which mem- 
rs have saved will go into permanent 
‘ings accounts; 25% will finance 
yristmas purchases; 19% will go into 
bonds; 11% will pay insurance 
emiums; 10% and 8% respectively 
il pay off personal debts and taxes; the 
estination of the remaining 1% is un- 
yecified . 


loard Checks Up 


Stock exchange members | 
quired to file detailed weekly — 
ports of personal transactions | 


listed shares. 


All New York Stock Exchange mem- 
hss and member firms were recently 
pit on notice that they must hereafter 
ibmit to the Big Board governors 
eckly reports covering all their per- 
mal transactions in any listed shares. 
Sequence and Time—As was the case 
hen the Securities & Exchange Com- 
ussion requested information concern- 
Ig member-trading in ultraspeculative 
notor stocks (BW —Sep.2°44,p78) and 
pember-transactions of Oct. 23 and 
4, when the market suffered a severe 
peak in prices (BW —Oct.28'44,p114), 
ie new reports are to contain the se- 
uence and the time of execution of all 
und-lot transactions made for member 
counts or accounts in which they have 
direct or indirect interest. 
Excluded are any “transactions entered 
to for bona fide arbitrage” in connec- 
bon with primary or secondary distri- 
utions, odd lot deals, erroneous trans- 
ions, and trading in unlisted: securi- 
ics; but reportable data is to include 
ll “long and short sales” and the mem- 
ts position in the market at the 
pening each day. 
Low-Priced Issues?—W hat has diréctly 
spired the request for these reports 
sn't been disclosed by the Big Board. 
lowever, there has been a bit of talk 
the Street lately about the large 
ading done by a few members in cer- 
in of the recent low-priced speculative 
vorites; one story indicates that about 
% of the activity in one such stock 
a particularly busy day resulted from 
\ember-trading. 
Whatever ra reason for the order, 
will permit the Big Board to keep 
inute-by-minute member-trading rec- 
tds in all listed stocks and obviate any 


ture necessity for the filing by mem- 
's of special questionnaires. 
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NOW... or for Reconversion 


can Your Business use 


—s 


$10,000 
$100,000 
$1,000,000 
$10,000,000 


F YOU answer “‘yes’’ to the 
above question, maybe you 
can learn something from the 
manufacturers and wholesalers to 
whom Commercial Credit has 
advanced MORE THAN A BIL- 
LION DOLLARS since Pearl Har- 
bor (and that huge total does not 
include our volume of automobile 
and other installment financing). 


These companies have used 
Commercial Credit money for 
such purposes as to increase work- 
ing capital . . . to discount pur- 
chases and maintain credit . . . to 
make tax or renegotiation pay- 
ments . . . to finance expansion or 
reconversion ... to buy machinery 
and equipment . . . to buy other 
companies . . . and for other 
sound business uses. 


They have found that Commercial 
Credit financing is reasonable in 
cost and free from red tape... . 
that it involves no interference 
with their management . . . places 
no restrictions on their operations. 


ARRANGE NOW FOR RECONVERSION CASH 


Commercial Credit makes thou- 
sands or millions quickly available 
forcurrent use. Or you can arrange 
now to have Commercial Credit 
set aside all the outside cash you 
may need later... ready for you 
to draw upon in changing over 
your business for peacetime opera- 
tion ...so no possible delay in 
turning wartime assets into cash 
can hold you back in the race for 
civilian markets. 


For more information, send for a copy of 
“Capital Sources’’—a 9-minute outline of the 
scope and uses of Commercial Credit financing, 
services. Write, or wire Dept. 14. 


Commercial Credit Company 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


Commercial Financing Divisions: 
Baltimore New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland,-Ore; 
Capital and Surplus More than $65,000,000 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


MARKETING 


Buyers Splurge 
Conviction that public will 
buy anything dominates seller's 
market as first waves of holiday 
shoppers storm the stores. 


Early Christmas shoppers now flock- 
ing to department stores are finding that 
in general merchandise, at least, it’s 
still a seller’s market. 

A spot check of New York resident 

buyers for the country’s a emmy 
stores indicates no significant change in 
the supply and demand relationship. 
One buyer reports that there was a 
tendency two months ago for stores 
(reflecting consumers’ attitudes) to hold 
off buying, in anticipation of postwar 
merchandise. But now that the end of 
the European war seems more distant, 
sales have spurted. 
@ Quality Preferred, But—The public 
prefers quality merchandise, but it will 
take whatever is available. An exam- 
ple is the somewhat reluctant accept- 
ance last year of South American blan- 
kets, 92% wool and 8% cotton, at 
$24.95 retail. At that time the maxi- 
mum wool content of U. S.-made blan- 
kets was 80%. But now that all-wool 
blanket production is again permitted, 
even the limited quantities available 
have forced the price of the South 
American part-wool blankets down to 
$14.95. 

Buying organizations E~ out that 
one of their major problems is to dis- 
suade buyers from purchasing inferior 
merchandise that may discredit all who 
handle it. 

Some retail store buyers are more dis- 

criminating than they were earlier in 
the war, but those serving war-prosper- 
ous communities will buy practically 
anything offered—an eagerness which 
undoubtedly reflects heavy consumer 
demand. One buying house has off- 
cially adopted the policy of ordering 
only 5% of its normal requirements 
when it can obtain only inferior grades 
ot badly needed items. 
@ There’s a Limit—A buyer’s comment 
that “I have yet to hear of the public’s 
refusing to buy anything” is probably 
typical. But there have been a few 
instances when the public balked at 
high-priced; low-quality goods. 

For example, some retailers who last 
year offered cloth handbags with 
wooden handles at $5 to $7.50 were 
glad to close them out finally for as 
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little as $1, and such merchandise is 
somewhat lower priced this year. 
e Fumiture Snu —A more classic 
example of public refusal to buy ersatz 
goods is in padded (springless) furni- 
ture, which never did sell readily, and 
which retailers dumped the moment 
WPB released steel for sprung-up furni- 
ture (BW —Jan.29’44,p24). Generally 
speaking, furniture is still being 
snatched up as readily as it reaches the 
market—which isn’t very fast these days. 
But when consumers showed obvious 
reluctance to buy case goods (such as 
dressers) which had cardboard bottoms 
and sometimes even cardboard backs, 
stores that valued their reputations for 


‘sound merchandise quickly drew the 


line. 

@ Quotas Are Rigid—Manufacturers’ 
quotas to retailers testify to the cur- 
rent seller’s market: Stores can hope for 
about 60% (by dollar volume) of the 
1943 purchases of apparel; 25% of the 
1943 purchases of pre 20% of pre- 
war buying in rugs. Some specific 
shortages are considered acute: rayon 


hosiery and women’s slips, for example. 
One manufacturer, however, reports 
that such merchandise now shows bet- 
ter workmanship than earlier in the war, 
because materials have become even 
scarcer than labor. 

Other buyers report that they can 


FOIL FOR FOODS 


Ready to make its big bid as a com- 
petitor of waxed paper and parchment 
for household purposes, aluminum 
foil is returning to retail markets. A 
promoter of this stand is Reynolds 
Metals Co., Louisville, Ky., which 
demonstrates its use for protecting 
foods (left) and to speed the baking 
time of potatoes (right). Other wrin- 


count on getting goods if they . ; 
enough—but a couple of mon: 
lay in seasonal items may me 
stantially less profit to retaile:.—eye, oY 
the difference between profit ai! Jo, me 


On some items there’s a lon: wa fme ™4 
Domestic chinaware may be ci \ivereaumilee 
within six months, but importe' chin,fame ™4¢ 


oidered now isn’t promised  }¢ 
June, 1946. 


Dither in Matches 


Unhappy manufacturers 
gulp at size of Army’s order, for 
it slashes advertising revenues 
on civilian match books. 


Seven big matchmakers fa: ing mo 
nopoly charges brought by the Dept. of 
Justice are in a dither over new ordersmnen 0 
that the Army has handed them for them the § 
next half-year. Little manufacturers al as 
are upset. sed b 

The Army wants 90% of the output the 
of penny box safety matches and 254g civil 
of the book matches. What gripes the reg 
companies is that the Quartermastermmmey h 
Corps wants so many now and that thegme With 
end of the war in Europe might levegmm?. Bu 
great stocks in warehouses. _ ndont 
e Advertising Loss—Books carry paidgggeld be 
advertising when sold in civilian stores mess T 
As such advertising nets a fat profit, ity 
loss is a sore point. 
Yearly production of all companies 


kles include its use as a reflector and 
grease catcher for the bottom of broil: 
ing pans to cut the cooking time ¢ 
meats. This pure aluminum foil, 
harmless to foods, is being put up i 


convenient-sized rolls for sale in gi = 
cava f » “ob 
cery stores. In placing it on the markefa 4, 


now, Reynolds hopes to soak up somPoten: 
of its surplus aluminum productioag mate 
capacity while laying its lines for 4 
postwar metallic packaging drive. 
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ewhere between 8,000,000 and 


t long 000 cases—about 480,000,000,- 


de- 


lights in 1944. (Universal Match 
is probably No. 1 maker of books, 
ough Diamond Match Co. makes 
. matches of all kinds.) 
nce average Civilian consumption is 
. matches a day, matchmakers can’t 
stand why the Army bought 57 a 
for each soldier and now asks for 
day. 
* Too Bulky—If soldiers want 
lights a day, match companies will 
sly them, but they oy out that 
psury Procurement ht “strike 
shere’” matches—the kitchen 2 
j “saws” in the trade—for No 
ian civilians and presumably found 
m satisfactory. Army says they’re too 
iy, that the little books and 1¢ safety 
es are more practical for — 
| then, say the matchmakers, why 
order the penny box of stubby 
hen matches? They aren’t so safe, 
the OMC. 

a shortage of book matches is 
sed by the military orders, it may 
i the era of give-aways. This would 
t civilians about $20,000,000 a year. 

regulations oblige tobacco stores, 
hey have any matches, to give them 

with sales if they did so in March, 
?. But a famine now may result in 
ndonment of a practice that dealers 
wd be happy to be rid of. 
ss Than Cost—When a tobacco 
e chain or grocery chain buys book 
ches, it pays the manufacturers less 
1 cost. This is because the makers 
advertising space on the covers. 
's where the profits lie. (Clubs, ho- 
and other private concerns ordering 
cial reproduction”. books bearing 
own advertising pay more than 
tobacconists and groceries.) Now 
g comes the Army to slash the 
ative business of books by 25% and 
est that Army books be imprinted 
War Bonds or Don’t Strike a Light 
tre the Enemy Can See It. 
dvertisers of such male needs as 
bt blades, shoes, and shaving lotions 
offered to give the Army free book 
ches if their ads are put on the 
ks. The Army says no. Matchmakers 
pest that the books be left blank so, 
locks are left over, they can be re- 
to shops which print personal in- 
Sor names on them. 
laterials Are Scarce—Potassium chlo- 
principal chemical used in matches, 
paper and wood are scarce. Women 
kers are hard to find; they prefer 
at rates higher than the top 65¢ 
hour which match factories are al- 
ed to pay. 


otential competition from the Swed- 


match trust is worrying U. S. pro- 


ers. During the war some South 


erican countries have been buying in 
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Combines time-delay 
action of the proven 
thermal trip with the 
fast /magnetic TED cceve 

the Improved TYPE AC 


THERMAG 
CIRCUIT BREAKER 


for electric light and appliance branch circuits, prevents unnecessary 
interruptions in service — but provides full protection against short 
circuits or dangerous overloads. On harmless momentary overload, 
the thermal element prevents interruption of service, but trips on sus- 
tained,” dangerous overload. On short circuit the magnetic element 
causes faster tripping. 

The improved @ Thermag Circuit Breakers are now furnished in all 
@ standard and narrow column type panelboards, and in all dust-tight 
panelboards, at no additional cost . . . Capacities: 50 amperes or less, 
120 volts AC, single or double pole, individual trip. 

Sturdy construction renders @ Thermag Circuit Breakers ideal for 
industrial use. 


[fren wren oe 4 | 


: rank 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS | 
for War Industry 


‘ Here’s a “bellboy”—the BELL Voice 
Paging System—that gives you the 
world’s most efficient paging! In seconds, you 
ean call any individual anywhere in your plant, 
tell him why and where he’s wanted, or give him 
any message desired. And you can also broadcast 
bulletins, instructions, time and alarm signals, and 
recorded music programs! BELL Voice Paging 
Equipment is specially designed for industrial 

d tandard, heavy-duty, tamperproof units 
combine readily to meet requirements of any ex- 
tent or capacity, and permit easy expansion or 
rearrangement. Write today for details! 


1(/etia N 
Gry BELL SOUND, SYSTEMS, Ine 


Export Office ? Eu d Ave Cleveland 3, Ohio 


GAS 


This unusual beer is 
Maryland's token of 


hospitality everywhere 
«++ for pure enjoyment. 


NATIONAL PREMIUM 


Transmissioneering 
Delivers MORE Power 


Transmissioneering 
means advanced design 
in power drives. It is in- 
valuable in deciding on 
the most practical and 
efficient method of “de- 
livering power” from its 
source to the pro- 


duction machine. The Dodge Transmission- 


eer, your local Dodge 
Distributor, will be glad 
to assist your plant oper- 
ating men in lining up 
a completely effective 
power drive system... 
furnishing, in many cases, 
from his own stock of 
Dodge Transmissioneered 
power drives, ““The Right 
Drive for Every Job.” 


Corp. 
Mishawaka, Ind., U. S. A. No. 15 
Copyright 1944, Dodge Mig. Corporation 


THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY: J08 


the U.S., but recently Venezuela got 
a shipment from Sweden, owen 
under safe conduct from the Nazis. If 
this could happen there, it could happen 
here, the matchmakers argue. If the 
Army takes 90% of American-made 
safety matches, and civilians decide they 
don’t want to carry “saws” a demand 
could develop that the Swedes may 
be quick to try to fill. 
e Greater Hazard—There is a possibility 
of increased fire hazard from wider use 
of kitchen matches. A ten-year average 
shows 113,200 fires were started annu- 
ally by matches and smokers. Frighten- 
ing as this number may be it’s no indi- 
cation of what might result if books and 
safeties become scarce. Although the 
manufacturers insist that their matches 
are not fire hazards, it is reported that 
insurance companies are perturbed. 
Complaint is rising against the ex- 
cise tax on matches, particularly from 
jebbers and dealers. They claim that the 
tax, $1 on a $3.60 case, is higher per 
dollar volume than on any other com- 
modity except whisky. Congress is go- 
ing to hear a plea for removal of the 
excise tax and also a reminder that 
pocket lighters go scot free in the U.S. 
although taxed in most foreign coun- 
tries. 


Ads Assayed 


Clark, author of blistering 


indictment of cigarette copy in 
1943, surveys ad industry in 
book recently published. 


In its recent study of advertising as 

a factor in distribution (BW—Nov.4'44, 
p76), the Federal Trade Commission 
carefully refrained from inflammatory 
treatment of an inflammatory subject. 
Only in discussing cooperative adver- 
tising (BW—Nov.11’44,p83) did FTC 
voice outspoken criticism. 
@ Blows by Clark—The punches that 
FTC pulled are driven home by a young 
writer, Blake Clark (best known to the 
advertising industry for his scorching in- 
dictment of cigarette advertising which 
was published in July, 1943, in Read- 
er’s Digest), in his book “Advertising 
Smoke Screen,” published a fortnight 
ago by Harper & Bros. Clark is now an 
Army sergeant. 

Unlike some writers who have dealt 
harshly with advertising, Clark does not 
start out with the premise that all ad- 
vertising is misleading and wasteful. 
Like C, Clark indorses the advertis- 
ing of new and useful products as a 
means of cutting costs through achiev- 
ing vohime produciion (BW —Oct. 
28'44,p7). Bathtubs, electric light bulbs, 


» he ees 


G. |. INGENUITY 


Pvt. Eugene Smith tests the new aut 
matic parachute release which he d 
veloped to improve Army methods ¢ 
dropping supplies. Cutting loose 
chute as soon as its cargo lands, t 
device is designed to save damag 
from ground-drag and to inake th 
bundle easier to grab by recipient 
Both factors would be advantage 
to postwar feeder delivery service 


automobiles are cited as examples ¢ 
what can be achieved through such a 
vertising. 
e@ Blasts False Ads—Also, like FTQ 
Clark has reservations concerning th 
advertising of established competiti 
products, when it no longer serves a 
other purpose than that of switchi 
brand preferences. “Such competiti 
bidding,” says Clark, “‘is of dubiog 
social value.” 

The greater part of Clark’s book, ho 
ever, is devoted to a withering indi 
ment of advertising which is misleadin 
false, occasionally an instrument of sf 
ous harm to consumers of the produ 
it sells. 

e Documents His Charges—Clark 4 
cusses in detail the advertising of « 
arettes, dentifrices, laxatives, dand 


and baldness nostrums, weight-reducit 

compounds, cold cures, vitamins, agiife. 

headache remedies. A la 
The advertising of most manufacti. 1, 


ers in these industries, Clark conclud4 
ranges from that which merely overstq 
the bounds of. legitimate “puffery 
recognized for what it is by the 
and FTC alike—to that which may gps full 
duce consumers to do themselves actual Whe 
physical harm. Clark’s indictment of t 
advertising practices of these industi 

is liberally documented from the Sons 
of FTC and from the reports of ng 
pendent research agencies, doctors, «4 : 
tists, and medical associations. 

e Assays Wartime Ads—The good i ™ 
and the patriotism of most warty 
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PRIME MOVER rushing supplies to the 


k dioot .. . lurching over war-torn terrain 
of cigimvith victory the reward of arrival on time 
indnigiiir defeat the penalty of a breakdown . . . 
ducitfieeds bolts and nuts that hang on for dear 
S, wife. 

A lawn mower, too, needs bolts and 
uts that resist vibration . . . but the re- 
uirements of a fast-moving assembly line 
o call for fasteners that mate easily, 
ghten up quickly, keep production roll- 
bg full speed ahead. 

Whether your product is exposed to 


jiving a Truck the “guts” for the ruts... 
inqaking «a Mower move “in the groove” 


sweeney Deena + 


, 


stress, vibration and shock, or chiefly to 
the time-clocking scrutiny of a cost ac- 
countant . . . you can do better fastening 
with RB&W Empire products. 

The 99-year history of RB&W is a suc- 
cession of new process developments for 
adding greater strength and accuracy to 
bolts and nuts . . . from the world’s first 
automatic cold header-and the first auto- 
matic tapper . . . to special processes for 
toughening the metal and fortifying the 
threads. 

Further developments now in the plan- 


a 


ning stage will bring to RB& W users even 
greater conviction that RB&W fasteners 
belong in their farm machinery, transpor- 
tation equipment, home appliances, Ton- 
struction equipment, furniture or other 
products in which assembly speed and ex- 
tra functional strength are so essential, 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Compony. 
Factories at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Po., Rock 
Falis, Ill. Sales offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, 
Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portiand, Seattle. 


SLOMWE CORRUGATED 


SBESTOS-CEMENT 
OOFING 


4 


When rebuilding its St. Louis plant in 1937, The 
Alpha Portland Cement Company used Carey 
Corrugated Asbestos-Cement Roofing and Siding 
for roofs and sidewalls of the kiln building and 
clinker storage. 


After seven years of service without painting, 
this corrosion-proof material shows no signs of 
deterioration. 


CAREYSTONE is fire-resistant and widely used 
where acid and alkali fumes are prevalent. Con- 
tains nothing that can rust, rot or corrode. Gives 


; dependable service with minimum maintenance 
: expense, year after year. For details write Dept. 29. 
THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


bee Dependable Products Since 1873 - - - - - Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohic 
in Canada: The Philip Carey Co., Ltd., Office and Factory: Lennoxville, P. Q. 


advertisers are questioned by, (C),,qmgents 

He bows to the work of the \Va; ,gam@co's! 
vertising Council and to jin diyig,gmitha 
agencies and manufacturers \\\o hag 4 
paid for magazine and newspa).. spa 95 
and radio time to further ic ym 45 
effort, but an examination of c1:: rent am J 
vertising, he claims, shows that they ,m\"%" 
a very small minority. smal 
@ Urges Policing of Ethics—C |; ,moccUPY 
lieves that the advertising indi:stry ¢ 
set its own house in order, if it yj" 
He suggests that the industry's ty 
trade associations—the Assn. of Nation 
Advertisers and the American gsp. 
Advertising Agencies—follow tlie cour 
of the medical and other profcssions j 
actively enforcing codes of ethics. Th 
could be helped, he believes, }y high 
standards on the part of advertisj 
media. 

If the industry, individually and 
lectively, fails to work out its own saly 
tion, Clark holds forth the gloo igars 
prospect that large bodies of arouse’ ' 
consumers will take advertising to tames"* 


U. S. SMELLS A RACKET bases 


Prompt action by American authojme’ide™ 
ities in Paris has prevented the develog DPA v 
ment ‘of a racket from what was orig’ beit 
nally nothing more than harmless p 
chases of gifts for the home folks } 
G. Ls overseas. 

One of the soldiers’ favorite p 
chases, ever since Allied liberation qyF"¢ 
Paris, has been French perfume, seqme*iling 
home by mail. It was noted recentiggecsigm 
that some shipments of 500 to 600 bogmpewert 
tles at a time of well-known brandgy™PP 
were being attempted. The logical gm Mar 
sumption was that these orders, osteqmmpigher 
sibly private purchases on behalf q™put so 
soldiers, were actually for the benefit q@gpse Pt! 
persons in France interested in wholgy® wh 
sale shipment of perfume to this cougyge‘pens 
try, ro possible re-entry into our dq™e Ceili 
mestic market. ail pr 

At least, that was the conclusion thagestabli 
the American authorities drew, for @™arch 
shipments of perfume by mail have nogmpllustra 
been’ banned with the exception qj cen 
those sanctioned by the Red Cross. J™March, 


1942 
SIDELINES PAY OFF J 


When furniture and bedding sho *>> 
ages began to cut into sales of the je For 
National Manufacturers & Stores Cognit < 
stores in the South, several store magjputes | 
agers installed jewelry and fur depagghe ur 
ments to offset some of the lost volum@™p‘ tha 

Soon the convenience of follog™ix m« 
through to sell furniture to couples wae m: 
had bought engagement and weddig™y¢ ci 
rings, or to sell a fur coat to a wommgp.000 
who had paid out her furniture ins@jnd 1 
ments was apparent. Now, the chaggpomes 
is expanding its jewelry and fur depagy Att 
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nents in a number of its stores in 
orgia. Alabama, Texas, and Louisiana, 
ith a view to making this wartime side- 
‘se a permanent part of its merchan- 
ising program. 

A similar move has been made by 
he J. W. Walker Furniture Co. of 
oxville, Tenn., which has expanded 
small corner jewelry and gift shop to 
“k. jgpeecupy half the main floor sales space. 


igar Ceiling Up 

OPA eases prices for the 
nanufacturer, but introduces a 
eighting formula to bring out 
se inexpensive smokes. 
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In a novel maneuver last week, OPA 
decided to loosen up the suppiy of 
igats for civilian smokers and, at the 
ume time, yield some ground to the 
igat manufacturers’ demand for higher 
price ceilings. 
How successful the move will be re- 
jains to be seen, but there is mounting 
idence that the pricing formula which 
DPA whipped up for the cigar industry 
being greeted with something less 
an unanimous approval. 
Two Objectives—The new formula 
oes two things. It raises the retail 
rice ceilings on all grades of cigars, 
pid it establishes an “‘average” price 
ciling, varying with each manufacturer, 
esigned to stimulate production of 
wer-priced cigars which have all but 
disappeared from the civilian market. 

Manufacturers are pleased with the 
higher retail prices, effective Nov. 13. 
But some are apoplectic over the aver- 
ue price ceiling, for it places a premium 
n what once was the 5¢ cigar at the 
ror of higher-priced brands. 

ilings Compared—How the new re- 
il price ceilings compare with those 
stablished by the price agency in 
larch, 1942, and November, 1942, is 
llustrated by the following table (prices 
a cents per cigar): 


S. farch, November, Nov. 13, 
1942 1942 1944 
5 6 74 
10 -12 144 
sho 25 30 324 


¢ Mf Formula Explained—Using the new 
ogmnit ceilings, the manufacturer com- 
mal™putes his average ceiling by multiplying 
pac unit price by the number of cigars 
umg™' that class which he sold in the Est 
llog@'x months of 1943. (For example, if 
wie made 5,000 5¢ cigars and 1,000 
\dagl5¢ cigars in that period, he multiplies 
ynigm.000 by 74, which comes to 37,500, 
istiend multiplies 1,000 by 324, which 
omes to $500.) 
pm After totaling the results for all 
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WOOD PRESERVATION, to be effective, calls for plenty of 
push to drive the preservative deep into the wood. Painting 
it on or dipping gives an illusion of adequacy, but it’s a 
case of “only skin deep’’—unable to handle the hard jobs 


expected of treated lumber. 


PRESSURE TREATMENT is the basis on which all the wood- 
preserving industry's service records are built. Pressure 
treatment with Wolman Salts* preservative produces Wol- 
manized Lumber*—wood with ability to stand up on the 
toughest jobs. Its dependability has been proved by millions 
of feet, some in service nearly twenty years. 


OUR PILOT PLANTS start with the pressure process as a must. 
Constant research there, in the laboratory, and in the field, 
is helping to make wood treatment even more effective. 
American Lumber & Treating Company, 1656 McCormick 


Building, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


WOOD THAT'S 


FOR SAFETY AND ENDURANCE 


“Registered Trade Marks 


AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING COMPANY 


classes (in this case 70,000), the manu- 
facturer divides that sum by the - 
gate number of cigars sold (6,000 in 
this case)—and that result (114¢) is his 
average retail price ceiling—the average 
unit price which he may not exceed 
in his over-all sales, taken quarter by 
quarter. 
© How It Bears Down—Application of 
this formula to the manufacturer who 
has increased his proportion of high- 
— cigars since 1943 (that is, if the 
ypothetical manufacturer now makes 
1,000 cheap cigars and 5,000 expen- 
sive ones) Obviously portends unfortu- 
nate consequences—which is precisely 
what OPA had in mind. 

It will oblige him to shift back to a 


cheaper cigar if he ho to achieve 
the afin. he needs ag preserve his 
profits. (For, if he continues to make 
only 1,000 of the cheaper class, he could 
then make only 1,923 of the expensive 
type and still conform to his average 
ceiling.) 
@ Saving for Smokers?—OPA views the 
price increase as an actual saving for 
the cigar smoker who, because 6¢ and 
12¢ cigars have been virtually non- 
existent, has been pushed into the 1 5¢- 
and-over bracket, but now will be able 
to buy a 74¢ cigar—if the formula 
works. 

That’s a big “if,” in the opinion of 
some manufacturers who fail to see how 
the formula, of its own weight, will 


bring about increased prod 
cheaper cigars. They argue 
capacity of the industry is lim: 
amount of manpower avail. 
rice inducements without 

abor will accomplish no a 
improvement in production | 
© Buckeyes Feared—A fear an 
ufacturers of a full line of cig 
the new formula will drive inuch 
their labor to the so-called “buck 
shops (those employing eight or fe 
cigar makers). By virtue of tlicir p 
bers and lack of organization, it js 
gued, the buckeyes are beyond 

reach of OPA enforcement and he 
will be able to get away with ceil 
evasions. 
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Convinced that short stopovers 
will spell the difference between 
profit or loss on the air feeder lines 
it plans to operate, Parks Air Trans- 
port of East St. Louis, IIl., has turned 
up with a model for an airport bus 
(below—with roof removed) contrived 
to take over almost every aspect of 
the business but flying. 

@ Efficiency Plus—This vehicle would 
have everything. It would function 
as ticket office, flight control tower, 
freight truck, comfort station, lunch 
counter, emergency wagon—and as a 
bus. And Oliver L. Parks (right) 
president of the new corporation, in- 
sists that it is no gadgety pipe dream 
but the result of much research in 
paring down waste motion and time. 

As a ticket office the bus would 
be parked in a small town’s busy 
section, and have a tie-in with local 
telephone lines. ‘The operator, using 
a two-way radio, would make contact 
with incoming flights to assure seat 
reservations, then on his way to the 


eB 


airport pick up mail and freight, and 
passengers on a door-to-door basis. 
@ No Margin for Error—Meanwhile, 
the patrons—having bought tickets 
while being weighed on a scale just 
inside the door—would have stowed 
luggage in a side compartment, 
stocked up on refreshments and ciga- 
rettes from the driver’s counter, and 
freshened up in a tiny washroom in 
the rear (no toilet facilities on the 
planes, thus cutting deadweight). 
Watching through a skylight, the 
driver would use his transmitter to 
uide in the flight (special lights to 
Be used for night planes), then drive 
alongside the ship the instant it 
~—-. Doors of plane and bus 
would open simultaneously for a 
rapid transfer of ‘eyes: while the 
driver and a copilot heaved mail and 
freight. A minute later the plane 
would go on its way, leaving the 
driver contacting the next flight. 
@ Pleas and Plans—Incorporated with 
$3,500,000 authorized capital stock, 


‘ Aircraft transports costin 


“This Bus for the Airport:” A Small-Town Shuttle 


Parks Air Transport—under the name 
of Parks Air College, which Oliver 
Parks also heads—has asked the Civil 
Aeronautics Board’s permission to 
operate 35 routes, covering 14,769 
mi. in 15 midwest states, a network 
of feeder and pick-up lines to sup- 
lement transcontinental _routes. 
lans call for 50 two-motor Beech 
$50,000 
each which would be delivered on 
the resumption of manufacture for 
peacetime. 

Besides handling passengers and 
freight for these planes, Parks’ bus 
driver would also be expected to take 
care of their minor emergency me- 
chanical needs. So one compartment 
of the bus is to be fitted .out with a 
full tool kit and spare parts—includ- 
ing a propeller. Also there is to be 
a shovel for filling in holes in the 
runway; a runway scraper and a snow- 
plow have recently been added to the 

rogram. The driver, Parks admits, 
“would be a busy man at times.” 
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In Oregon's Shipyards, the broad-shouldered sons of the Beaver State are performing pro- 
duction miracles to help speed the day of final Victory. U.S.F.&G. takes pride in the fact that 
its insurance policies and surety bonds protect many of Oregon's great war industries. 


DOING THE IMPOSSIBLE IS NOTHING NEW IN OREGON! 


HE staggering production quotas met and surpassed by Oregon's shipyards are only one example 

of how Oregonians so frequently achieve the ‘‘impossible."’ For Oregon is a state of big men, big 
ideas, and big deeds. Bonneville Dam, mighty redwood trees, vast salmon fisheries . . . these are 
symbolic of Oregon's greatness. Each year Oregon cuts billions of feet of timber . . . leads the nation 
in production of hops . . . exports immense quantities of fruit and berries. Little wonder busy Oregon 
is known as the Beaver State! 


To serve Oregon, U.S.F.& G. requires a branch office at Portland and agency offices in 68 cities and 
towns throughout the state. Few communities in the United States, its territories, and Canada are 
without a U.S.F.& G. agent. So wherever you are look to the local U.S.F. & G. representative for 
guidance in casualty insurance and bonding problems. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker ion, as you would your doctor cr lawyer 


UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate 
FIDELITY AND GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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How... the miracle of 

Unallended teanywork | 

with LOUDEN SELECTOMATIC 
DISPATCH SYSTEM 


Today, the miracle of unattended transport of materials is an 
accomplished FACT. Factories throughout the land are installing 
a new system, the Louden Selectomatic Dispatch System, for 
greatest efficiency in materials handling, and new reductions in 
costs. This new system handles materials throughout a plant, 
unaccompanied by any operator. 

Here’s how the system works in a tire-making plant. The load- 
ing attendant loads the motor-driven monorail conveyor. For | 
destination and routé he sets a selector switch hanging from the 
carrier and pushes the starting button. The Louden Selectomatic 
Dispatch System guidés the load through a maze of departments, 
to necessary curing, spraying processes en route, then on to an 
accurate stop at various unloading points. The empty carrier re- 
turns to point of origin at the push of the start button. Many 
variations are possible, traveling various routes, actuating 
switches, oven doors, etc., all automatically. This system is 
adaptable to Automotive, radio, rubber, food, meat-packing, 
textile, paper and many other industries. | 


If you have a problem of moving quantities of materials, eco- 
nomically over considerable distances, investigate this UNAT- | 
TENDED TRANSPORT system now . . . today. Write Louden 
Machinery Company, 5246 W. Superior Ave., Fairfield, lowa. 


LOUDEN 


SELECTOMATIC DISPATCH SYSTEM 


The Materials Handling Method of Tomorrow 
eee Ready for You Today 


tar teres 


‘grams. Estimates of 631,000 tons for agri- 


WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal 
regulations affecting priorities 
price control, and transportation, 


~ 


Increased Civilian Supply 


To encourage production in the lower. 
price ranges, WPB has relaxed qi and 
quality restrictions on less expensi\« foot 
wear. Price and quota exemptions ap)|\ on) 
where no additional manpower is 11) olved 
Producers must notify the Shoe Brinch of 
WPB’s Textile, Clothing & Leather Bure 
of the proposed types, prices, and estimated 
six months’ output. Where more worker 
will be needed, application must be filed 
with WPB. (Order M-217, including In. 
terpretations 1-7, as amended.) 

@ Flatware—Six pieces have been added to 
the list of permitted silverplated, chrome. 
plated, and stainless flatware: oval-bowl te. 
spoons with 5-in. or 8-in. handles, table. 
spoons, dinner forks, salad forks, and oyster 
forks. Copper-base alloy may be used for 
“blanks” for silver-plated flatware. Since ad. 
ditional steel is not made available, the 
over-all output will remain unchanged. 
(Order L-140-b, as amended.) 

@ Cochin Coir Yarn—In addition to Cali. 
cut and Ceylon coir yarns, the lower grades 
of Cochin coir yarns are freed by WPB for 
use in civilian floor and door mats. (Order 
M-312, as amended.) 


Decreased Civilian Supply 


Military requirements for miniature 
vacuum tubes for air-borne radio and radar 
equipment will increase considerably in the 
first quarter of 1945, WPB has reported. 
Estimated cutback in electronic production 
on V-E Day is now put at only 15%, in- 
stead of the 40% predicted some weeks 
ago. Civilian demands for at least 115,000; 
000 radio receiving tubes will replace mili- 
tary cutbacks. 

@ Nitrogen—WPB’s Chemicals Bureau 
warns that farmers will have less nitrogen 
next year because of increased ordnance pro- 


cultural use for the year begun July 1, 1944, 
were cut in September to 530,000 tons. 
Though this cut has been partly compen 
sated for by a higher shipping priority for 
some Chilean nitrate of soda, the new total 
of 586,000 tons has been again reduced by 
unexpected military requirements {or 
grained ammonium nitrate. Production «it 
ficulties of Canadian manufacturers may 
decrease farmers’ allocations still more. 


Relaxed Restrictions 


In transferring some of the functions tc 
lating to imported foods from WPE to 
the War Food Administration, the agencies 
have announced the removal of 38 food 
items and 15 other items from import on 


trol. WFO 63 requires authorization to 1 
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ort into continental United States, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands all foods sub- 
ct to WFA control. Importations already 
boproved by WPB do not need WFA 


roval. Items released by the order 
txclude castor oil, alfalfa seed, castor 
ra] fpbcans, some fatty alcohols and fatty 


<ids, some grapes, whale oil (other than 
» 1), lard oil, livestock and poultry feed, 
=. her commodities. 

New Steel Drums—Until Jan. 29, 1945, 
hippers may accept drums in sizes of more 
han 12-gal. aay for packing certain 
wk foods, such as lard, dairy products, 
old pack and frozen food products, certain 
yydrogenated oils, jellies, preserves, molasses, 
und situps, formerly excluded from this kind 
of packaging under WPB Order L-197. 
Total weight of new drums must not exceed 


tion for nonpermitted products. Consump- 
tion of Butyl is now permitted for truck 
and bus tubes of specified sizes, for both 
government and civilian orders. Some mili- 

tary items have been added to the permit- 

ted list. 

@ Collapsible Tubes—The only controls 

now remaining are those over the amount | 
of tin used. New tin up to 74% of tube 
weight is permitted for some medicinal and 
pharmaceutical ointments; dental cleansing | 
preparations are allowed a new tin content | 
up to 3% of tube weight. Certain eye 

preparations, sulfa ointments and _ jellies, 

morphine and hypodermic injections are 

allowed unlimited new tin. Tubes are lim- | 
ited by WPB to no more than a 0.5% con- 
tent of reclaimed tin except as specified by 
Order M-115, amended. 

@ Container Machinery—Manufacturers may 
accept, and make deliveries on, unrated or- 
ders for machinery for making containers, 
as a result of the revocation of WPB Order 
L-332. Unrated orders, however, must not 
interfere with rated orders on hand. This | 


ved 5% of weight used in 1941 for the same 
h of pwpose. (Direction a Order L-197.) 

reay ge snthetic Rubber—A revision of Rubber 
ated Onder R-1 removes Neoprene types of syn- 
kere gg thetic rubber from allocation control. GR-M 
fled gies been made subject to spot authoriza- 
In. 

to 

mc- 

tea- 


ON FLAG WINNERS - 


2 CALCULATORS 
tn ONE... thats 


our MARCHANT / 


“Marchant does the small-figure 
work faster...Marchant does the 
large-figure work faster! Before 
we saw Marchant’s new improve- 
ments, I used other equipment for 
the small figures, but now It’s A// 


Marchant.”’ 
“RIGHT / 


“In small-figure work, like 
37 hrs. @ .95=35.15 

/ 500 multiplications per 
\=9 hour with copied an- 
swers are easy, including 


we 
allowance for 
Wea 


contingencies. 
y a 


This beats any- 
thing we've ever 
had, and with far 


Airsealand Aircraft, Inc. 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 

American Meter Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Automatic Winding Co. 

East Newark, N. J. 

The Baker-McMillan Co. 

Akron, Ohio 

Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Evansville, Ind. 

Cattaraugus Cutlery Co. 

Little Valley, N. Y. 

Cutler Metal Products Co. 

Camden, N 

Daystrom Corp. 

Olean, N. Y. 

Electric Household Utilities 
Corp. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Elgin National Watch Co. 

Elgin, Ill. 

Forgings & Stampings, Inc. 

Rockford, Ill. 

Gemloid Corp. 

Elmhurst, N. Y. 

Fred C. Good & Sons, Inc. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Goodyear Yellow Pine Co. 

Picayune, Miss. 

Gorman-Rupp Co. 

Mansfield, Ohio 

Harmon Color Works, Inc. 

Haledon, N.° J. 


Hilo Varnish Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

C. S. Johnson Co, 
Champaign, Ill. 

Lamson Corp. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Land O’ Lakes Creameries, 


Inc. 
Whitehall, Wis. 


A, Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Milwaukee Gas Specialty Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

The National Drug Co., 
Swiftwater Biological 
oratories 

Swiftwater, Pa. 

National Sewing Machine Co 

Belvidere, Ill. 

Pet Milk Co. 

(Three plants) 

Plastic Turning 

Leominster, Mass. 

The Polson Rubber Co. 

Garretsville, Ohio 

Precision Mfg. Co. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Railley Corp. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Rex Products Corp. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Seaboard Coil Spring Corp. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Co., Inc. 


Lab- 


Shields, Inc. 

Attleboro, Mass. 

J. K. Smit & Sons, Inc. 

New York, N. Y. 

A. G. Spalding & 
Inc. 

(Two plants) 

Standard Foundry Co. 

Racine, Wis. 

Albert Trostel & Sons Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Union Chevrolet Co. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

United Transformer Co. 

New York, N. Y. 

Walters Mfg. Co. 

Oakmont, Pa. 

The Weatherhead Co. 

Columbia City, Ind. 

West & Dodge Thread Gauge 
Co., Inc. 

South Boston, Mass. 


Electric & 


Brothers. 


Westinghouse 
Mfg. Co. 

Lima, Ohio 

George Weston, Ltd. 

Salamanca, N. Y. 

Woodstock Typewriter Co. 

Woodstock, IIl. 

L. A. Young Spring & Wire 
Corp. 

Chicago, IIl. 


(Names and winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence in pro- 
duction announced prior to this new list will be found in previous issues of Business Week.) 


SILENT=SPEED ELECTRIC 


CAL 
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less operator 
| fatigue.” 


2 


according to WPB schedule 


TAP 


CULATORS 
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THOSE odd shapes in the photo- 
graph are some of the many high- 
vacuum molecular stills which turn 
smelly, low-potency fish liver oils 
into bland, odorless, stable, high- 
potency concentrates of vitamin A. 

The production of these Vitamin 
A Esters* concentrates is one of 
our principal activities here at DPI. 
The production of high-vacuum 
pumps, gauges and other equip- 
ment is another principal part of 


our business. In the still room pic- 


*Protected by U. S. product patent No. 


High-vacuum technology at work. Part of DPI’s 
molecular still room. Torkel Korling photograph. 


tured here, they work together. In 
fact, our vitamin “‘ production line” 
has been the birthplace of many 
notable improvements in our high- 
vacuum equipment. And _ these 
vacuum equipment improvements 
in turn have helped us to produce 
more and better vitamin concen- 
trates. 

This hard-won experience of 
DPI in two distinct but related 
fields may be of great value to you. 
We invite your inquiry. 


2,205,925 and more than 50 process patents, 


Distillation Products, Inc. 
Proncering Aigh- Vacuum Research 
755 Ridge Road West, Rochester 13, New York 
"“Meadguanters for Od- Soluble- Vitamins 
and Wigh Vacuum Equipment” 


| tions of phosphate plasticizers are reduced 


action covers machinery for maki: 
items as bags; metal cans and drum 

cans, tubes, boxes, and cartons; 
crowns; screw Caps; can, jar, and bott 

@ Wooden Containers—W ooden 
containers for oranges and grapefruit 
longer under quota restrictions, sin 
L-232-a has been revoked. By an 
Order L-232, WPB has freed for 

cial use nonstandardized container 

have been purchased from surplus gove 
ment stocks. 

@ Golf Clubs—To meet demands 
habilitation and recreation programs 
servicemen and _ veterans, WPB hy 
amended Order L-93 to permit manufac. 
turers to fill Army, Navy, and Veterans 
Administration orders for golf clubs. Pro. 
duction of parts will be controlled through 
allocation of materials. 


Tighter Restrictions 


While _ transferring primary chromium 
chemicals, phthalate plasticizers, and phos. 
eg plasticizers to Order M-300, WpR 

as lowered the small-order exemption of 
formaldehyde from 10,000 Ib. of 37% solu. 
tion per month to 1,500 Ib. Paraformalde. 
hyde exemptions are cut from 3,000 to 509 
Ib. per month. Monthly small-order exemp- 


G 


| from 1,000 Ib. (2 drums) to 5 gal. (Schedule 


9, Order M-300, as amended.) 


| @ Solid Fuels—All coal and other solid-fuel 
| dealers are now required to give cach pu- 
| chaser, within 30 days of the sale, an invoice 


or receipt covering full information on the 
kind and price of fuel sold, except on sales 
of less than quarter-ton lots. (Amendment 
24, OPA Revised Regulation 122.) 

@ Holiday Travel—The Office of Defense 
Transportation asks all government agencies 
and private employers not‘to grant vacation 
leaves to employees for intercity travel from 


Dec. 15, 1944, through Jan. 8, 1945. 


| Price Control Changes 


OPA has revised the order controlling 
prices for government sales of all commodi 


| ties except food to allow long-term con- 


tracts on a standard adjustable basis. When 
the government has installed new and used 
commodities that are sold “in place,” in- 
stallation expenses may be added to existing 
ceilings. (Amendment 2, Sup. Order 94 
@ Iron and Steel Scrap—To encourage freer 
movement and stabilize the market, OPA 
has relaxed restrictions on the price which 
basic openhearth or blast furnace consum- 
ers may pay for superior grades of electric 
furnace or foundry scrap and has removed 
restrictions on the amount of freight that 
the consumer can pay. Machine and forge 
shops may purchase scrap items at ceiling 
prices for re-usable products instead of the 
lower scrap ceilings. (Amendment 1, Regu 
lation 4.) 

@ Liquid Commodities—Transportation ratc 
(except for milk, which remains subject t 
Gen. Max.) for liquids carried in tank truck 
by contract motor carriers have been given 
ceilings at levels currently prevailing. W thir 
30 days of the effective date of the order 
(Nov. 16), carriers must file with OPA 
copies of their schedules of March, 1942, 
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1ufac. 
rans 

Pro. 
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ies or rates later adjusted by OPA and 
sent contracts. guar 566.) 
Lumber—Direct-mill retail sales of red- 
ood in amounts of 10,000 b.ft. or less have 
en brought under Regulation 253. Mills 
gy add $2.50 per 1,000 b.ft. plus delivery 
oes to the current f.o.b. mill maximum 
‘ice, Only sales to buyers within 30 miles 
{ the mill are covered. (Amendment 8, 
reoulation 253.) i 
‘tried Clay Sewer Pipe—The pricing 
nethod in effect from Dec. 24, 1943, to 
ily 1, 1944, which allowed manufacturers 


y ‘ 


0 7 


tion 188.) : 
e Gum—To compensate for recent in- 
ceases in the price of gum rosin (BW—Oct. 
21'44,p80), OPA has added 4¢ per Ib. to 
the ceiling price of ester gum made wholly 
fom gum rosin and has slightly increased 
prices of ester gum made from both gum 
ad wood rosin. Increases do not apply 
where ceilings are already higher than those 
st by this action. (Amendment 6, Regula- 
tion 406.) 
eNew Vacuum Cleaners—Manufacturers 
of deaners and attachments, now booking 
orders on a “when available” basis, may 
agree to sell at prices that can be increased 
up to maximum prices in effect at time of 
delivery. (Amendment 13, Regulation 111.) 
¢Work Clothing—Upon application to 
OPA, manufacturers who are required by 
WPB order to produce staple work cloth- 
ing may obtain price increases under the 
Vinson directive. No change in dollar-and- 
cents retail prices will result. (Amendment 
3, Revised Regulation 208.) 
Synthetic Rubber Tires—The differential 
alowed in original-equipment synthetic rub- 
ber tires of rayon constructions over manu- 
facturers’ maximum prices for cotton-con- 
struction tires has been revoked. (Amend- 
ment 2, Revised Regulation 119.) 
¢ Bulk Malt Sirup—To compensate for in- 
creased costs, aoe of barley, price 
ceilings have been rai 2¢ per 100 Ib. 
for liquid and 69¢ Ib. for dry bulk malt 
sirup. Increases will be absorbed by indus- 
tial users. (Amendment 186, Revised Sup. 

tion 14.) . 
° Grapefruit Juice—OPA and the 
War Food Administration have announced 
jointly that civilian ceiling prices for the 
1944-1945 pack will be on the raw- 
material cost allowance used in fixing 1943- 
1944 ceilings. Within specified limits, WFA 
will absorb the part of canners’ costs of 
~ in excess of the cost reflected 
in these i 


© Thakagiting Diante-OPA. points out 


oo re 
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EAT loss checked! Money 
saved! That was the experi- 
ence of the Clark Controller 
Company through the use of 
Insulux Glass Block. 
Read what the contractor says: * 
“Recently, the Clark Controller Com- 
pany decided to make additions to the 
north and south sides of their factory 
building. The extra floor space to be 
added amounted to 12,000 square feet 
—an increase over existing areas of 
approximately 12 per cent. 
“It was found that the boiler capac- 
ity would be insufficient to heat both 


Insulux Glass Block is a functional build- 
ing material—not merely a decoration. It 
is designed to do certain things that other 
building materials cannot do. Investigate! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


HOW ONE MANUFACTURER FOUND IT PAID 10 


+hiucu 


the old building and the new addition, 
if the original construction plans were 
followed. These called for 12-ft. con- 
tinuous sash with brick curtain walls 
below. 

“It was finally decided to erect the 
north and south walls of the new addi- 
tion with panels of Insulux Glass Block. 

“By using Insulux Glass Block in- 
stead of regular glass, we were able to 
conserve enough heat so that no addi- 
tional heating equipment was needed.” 

Panels of Insulux show operating 
economies in several ways. They are 
easy to clean — and to keep clean. They 
do not rot, rust or corrode. They are 
fireproof — non-combustible. And they 
never need painting. 


*Statement by J. L. Hunting Co., General 
Contractors, Cleveland, Ohio. 


UN SULUZ< 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 


Insulux Products Division, Dept. 85, Toledo, Ohio 


0 @ that restaurants may add not more than 
0 15% to their Sunday dinner prices for 
1 a and New Year's 
| Day meals. Prices in effect on New Year's 

» Eve in 1942 will apply on New Year's Eve Address 
this year, City 


ams eavens 
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Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, 
“Methods of Replacing Worn-Out Windows with 


Nome and Title. 
Firm Name 


booklet entitled, 
nsulux Glass Block. 


State 


) 
! 
! 
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! 
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Davis Stratagem 


Plan to quit NWLB cuts 
ground from under A.F.L. and 
C.1.O. schemes to blast board 
at impending conventions. 


Next week’s newspapers will be full 
of blasts against the National War 
Labor Board from two labor conven- 
tion fronts, but their effectiveness has 
been lessened already by an announce- 
ment this week that three of four 
pour members of the board have asked 

resident Roosevelt to accept their res- 
ignations at the conclusion of delibera- 
tions on demands for easing the Little 
Steel formula. 
@ Bore the Brunt—Two of the three, 
Chairman William H. Davis and Vice- 
Chairman George W. Taylor, have 
borne much of the criticism of NWLB 
by organized labor, which has viewed 
them as tough wage stabilizers. The 
policy of NWLB has been to a great 
extent their policy, and they have 
hewed consistently to the stabilization 
line. 

Dr. Frank C. Graham, the other 
public member who has expressed a 
desire to retire from the board, has 
been only slightly less of a target for 
labor attacks. 

Lloyd K. Garzison, the fourth public 

member, plans to remain with the 
board, and has been mentioned as prob- 
able choice for chairman if resignations 
of the other members are accepted by 
the President. 
@ Eager to Leave—Davis and Taylor have 
complained of fatigne and aa ex- 
pressed an eagerness to leave the strain, 
wear, and tear of the board, whose 
tripartite structure has been a cause of 
recurring friction between industry and 
labor, and between A.F.L. and C.1.O. 
board members. 

However, Washington saw the resig- 
nations as too well timed and strategic 
to be viewed as routine. They fit too 
well into the pattern which settlement 
of the Little Steel controversy may fol- 
low. 

@ Little Steel Feud—The intraboard 
feuding between industry and labor, 
and between the labor groups, reached 
a climax when the C.1.O. submitted a 
demand for a 17¢ increase in the hourly 
wage ceiling Of its steelworkers, a raise 
which sees require scrapping of the 
Little Steel formula which limits wage 
increases to the 15% which living costs 


rose between Jan. 1, 1941, and May, 
1942. 

The A.F.L., fearful of the prestige 

which C.1.0. would win in a successful 
attack on wage ceilings, countered with 
a demand that instead of limiting its 
consideration of wage adjustments to an 
industry-by-industry basis, the NWLB 
review its entire wage stabilization pro- 
gram, and recommend a general in- 
crease in the ceiling. 
e A.F.L. in a Huff—The fight became 
the bitterest of the NWLB’s stormy 
history, and resulted recently in the 
temporary withdrawal from the board 
of A.F.L.’s two members, George 
Meany and Mathew Woll, who pro- 
tested because NWLB scheduled hear- 
ings on secondary C.1.O. demands in- 
stead of pressing action on the A.F.L. 
wage adjustment proposal (BW—Nov. 
4°44,p98). 

Every i of pressure politics was 
invoked by both C.I.O., closely allied 
with the Democratic Party, and the 
A.F.L.; for the union that successfully 
pulled out the plum of general wage 
raises, it was contended, could capture 
the popular support of organized groups. 
@ Stakes Were High—At stake was an 
opportunity for C.I.O. to press closer to 


BANK FOR BLUEJACKETS 


Sailors and Waves are the exclusive 
customers of a bank recently opened 
at the U.S. Naval Training Center, 
Sampson, N. Y. Authorized as a 
Treasury Dept. “facility” rather than 


the coveted No. | ranking in U, § 
organized labor, and for A.F.L., if sug. 
cessful, to doom C.1.O. to continued 
lesser importance and possible d cline 
during the reconversion period. 
Public members of the NWLB were 
the key to victory for either A.F 1. of 
C.1.0., or defeat for both. Industrys 
votes obviously would oppose cl nge 
of the Little Steel formula. Hence the 
pressure arid the criticism centered 
upon the public members. 
@ For Immediate Action—C.1.0., pre. 
paring for its convention starting Noy, 
20 in Chicago, drafted plans for sha 
criticism of NWLB and a demand that 
the tribunal act immediately on the 
union’s demands for wage adjustments, 
A.F.L., gathering in New Orleans the 
same date, prepared to denounce not 
only NWLB but also all others, from 
the President down, involved in the de- 
lay in action on A.F.L.’s demands, and 
to authorize Meany and Woll to con- 
tinue their protest absence from the 
board until it is prepared to take up 
the union’s case. 
@ Short of a Showdown—However, 
neither C.I.O. nor A.F.L. was prepar- 
ing to go beyond the point of condem. 
nation. C.1.O. had among its resow- 
tions a pledge of continued support to 
NWLB, and A.F.L. leaders privately ad- 
mitted that their organization has 
gained much from NWLB. Both unions 
were anxious to press for a showdown 


a branch, this new bank offers virtually 
every financial help—except loans and 
trust services. Besides handling check- 
ing and savings accounts and travelers 
checks for sailors, the layout, oper- 
ated by the National Bank of Geneva, 
aids the center’s disbursing ofhce. 
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Getting at the Inside Story of a Shoe 


HERE are some interesting facts about shoes for you to 
chew on. 

There’s more to the comfort, appearance and wearing 
quality of a good shoe than meets the eye. One of the 
most important features . . . one which you have prob- 
ably never even considered . . . is the lining fabric. 

A lining fabric has a great deal to do with how well 
the shoe holds its shape. It must have a durable elasticity. 
It must also be fine, soft and flexible . .. yet tough enough 
to withstand the “sawing” action that goes on within the 
fabric when the shoe is worn. It must be smooth to re- 
duce friction and abrasive wear. 

You may wonder how any fabric could possibly satisfy 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 


Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 


% BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS *& 


oReg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


all these requirements. Yet it is a job that rayon takes 
in stride. For rayon, being a man-made fiber, can be 
tailor-made for an intended use. Because of this unique 
quality, many of the finest shoe lining fabrics today are 
made of rayon fabric specially engineered for the purpose. 

It is this same quality that makes rayon fitted for such 
a wide variety of uses. And it is because of rayon’s ver- 
satility that the American Viscose C orporation program 
of continuous research is so important. 

Through this program, dedicated to the continuing 
development of new yarns and improved fabrics from 
rayon, this basic fiber will fill an increasingly helpful and 
prominent role in the lives of all the people of America. 


cA better way 
to buy 


Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN rayon, after 
they have passed the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 


CROWN 
TESTED 


| How vill 
RECONVERSION affect 
CLEVELAND? 


The answer is evident in these facts: 


. 


I] Although the Cleveland area is one of the foremost in 
production of war materials, comparatively few war 
plants whose usefulness will end with the cessation of 
hostilities have been built here. 


2 Fully 80% of Cleveland’s industry will require little or 


no reconversion to peacetime manufacturing. 
3 Cleveland has a wide diversification of industries. 


If you have postwar orders to place, consider placing them 


with Cleveland manufacturers. 


Companies planning relocation or plant expansion are 
invited to address this bank in confidence for information. 


THE 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 


— OF CLEVELAND—— 


onan 
Buclid at East Sixth § WMS % ond Terminal Tower 
: on™ 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


if EEE 3 


—but not to go so far as to force on 

The showdown came with su:prisip, 
suddenness. ’ 
© How It Came—The public membe, 
of NWLB submitted to labor and jy 
dustry members a report prepared } 
the President’s Cost-of-Living Comm, 
tee, showing that living costs have rig 
above the 15% of the Little St« 
formula, but have fallen short of tha 
increase claimed by the labor group 
(43.5%). 

Announcement was made that Day; 
submitted his resignation on Aug. |) 
— Oct. 19, and Graham Oct, 9 

vis said that the public grow 
would not leave before the Little Stee 
issue was settled, but that he hoped t 
leave office Jan. 1, and Taylor Dec. | 
@ Up to Roosevelt—The combinatic 
of events and statements left no doubj 
that the issue will be placed, almost 
immediately, in the hands of the Presi 
dent for a renewed statement of poli 
(BW—Nov.11'44,p5). 

There is little doubt now that this 
will be a rejection of the C.I.0. demand 
for a 17¢ increase in the hourly wages 
ot steelworkers, automobile workers, 
shipyard workers, and electrical workers, 

It also will be a rejection of the de. 

mand by A.F.L. for a complete teview 
of the wage stabilization program, and 
an adjustment in consonance with 
changes in the cost of living. 
e After V-E Day—It is probable that, 
instead, a proposal to raise wage ceilings 
at a set time after V-E Day will be ad- 
vanced by the Administration, which 
will argue that such a plan would: 

(1) Alleviate hardship on the workers 
by raising hourly pay rates at a time 
when overtime payments were being 
eliminated. 

(2) Avoid the danger of inflation by 

correlating wage increases and an in 
creasing supply of civilian goods, instead 
of increasing buying power and compe- 
tition for goods at a time when civilian 
production is at a low point. 
e Grain of Sugar—Realizing that 1 
more-money-tomorrow plan will inspite 
no enthusiasm among rank-and-file 
workers, the proposal probably will b 
accompanied by a 5¢-to-10¢ boost of 
the present 50¢ substandard wage levdl 
and by favorable action on a numbet 
of C.1.0.’s lesser demands—for a mor 
liberal vacation policy, shift differen- 
tials, and adjustment of plant inequal:- 
ties, but not for a guaranteed annuil 
wage (BW—Nov.11’44,p98). 

The plan to hold the raise until 
victory in Europe is in line with the 
belief expressed on several recent occ 
sions by Davis that there is no prod 
that prices can be held if wages a 
raised at this time. Taylor and Graham 
have concurred in this. 

It was this stand that both AFL 
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cMfditors of FACTORY Report. on 


‘What the Worker Really Thinks” 


Answers to Nationwide Poll of Worker Opinion 


L pacts companies will have the big edge in the 4 What changes would he make in the way the 
postwar period? Those that have the stoutest back- * unions run things—such as strike votes and com- 
ing from their own workers every step of the way. pulsory financial statements by unions? 

Nothing else gives such drive and power to any manu- 
fcturing Company. 

That is why Factory has just had a scientific survey 
made by America’s foremost industrial research organ- 7 Does he feel that his own management has 
ination. It shows exactly what the 17 million plant *treated him fairly? 

workers of this country think about such things as 


» Which type of union contract does he favor? 
6. Does he think hisown company is well managed? 


Labor Unions—Strikes—Management—Post- 
war Jobs —The Products They Make — The 
Treatment They Get— Foremen in their Plants 


WHAT IT WILL DO FOR YOUR COMPANY 


Here are the comments of a few 
mee management men, picked from 

undreds of letters Factory’s edi- 
tors received after the initial install- 
ment of this Survey in October— 


Here is the real point. War has taught a lesson. Alert 
executives of peace-time America will profit by it. 
Management must know more about its workers if it 
expects to gather the fruits of worker-cooperation in 
high output, efficient costs, low labor turnover and 
healthy labor relations. Those four points will spell 
the margin between progress and stagnation, profit 
and loss for many a company. 


WHO MADE IT? 


The Opinion Research Corporation of Princeton, N.J., 
did the job for Factory. The survey was carried out by 
the modern, scientific technique of personal interviews. 
No expense was spared, no detail overlooked, to make 
it completely representative. It is geared to the geo- 
graphic spread of industry, the types of industries, size 
of plants, age groups and length of service. It therefore 
furnishes dependable information on industrial work- 
ers throughout the United States—What they want. 


“Extremely interesting and exceptionally well 
presented... One of the outstanding contribu- 
tions of business journalism during the year 
1944-45.” 


“You are to be congratulated in Hazing in to 
find out what is in the minds of the workers.” 


“Significant contribution to better understand- 
ing between labor and management.” 


“Of inestimable value to management in deal- 
ing with labor relations.” 


“Informative and helpful . . . of basic vital im- 
portance inthe postwar operations ofindustry.” 
“Any company wishing to develop a policy for 
dealing with the returned veteran might well 
start with a careful analysis of this survey.” 


HOW TO GET THE SURVEY 


The October issue of FACTORY presented the initial 
installment of the Survey, on what the worker really 
thinks about postwar jobsand labor unions. November 
FACTORY carries the second installment on what the 
factory worker thinks about his own company, its 
products, its management, its attitude toward labor. 
A combined reprint of both installments is now avail- 
able to any industrial executive, upon request. 


“: FACTORY» 


2. Does he rate local union leaders good, average MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 
or poor? A MeGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


3 Where is his best chance to make a good living 00S ee 
*—by union membership or on his own? The magazine of “Hownews”’ 


What they fear. What they think. 
WHAT DOES IT COVER? 


In many cases, the replies are surprisingly at variance 
vith the impressions held by experienced plant execu- 
ives. Yet how useful the right answer is as a working 
ool for policy-making management! Here are a few 
questions which the survey answers: 


1 Who does the factory worker think will do most 
* to solve his job problem after the war—govern- 
ment, labor leaders or factory heads? 


FACTORY SHOWS HOW TO MANAGE MEN AND MACHINES TO SAVE TIME AND MATERIAL * 


AIR FILTERS UNDER THE SEA 
would not seem so strange could we 
describe in detail just how they op- 
erate and why they are so essential 
to the success of our submarines. 
Here is just another example of the 
importance of clean air in the prose- 


cution of the war. 


Today, dust control is, of course, 
an essential part of practically every 
industrial operation. If you have a 
dust problem, write us for help. 
' There is no obligation. 

Free literature and engineering data 
is available on request. Send for 
your copy of “AAF in Industry” 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


109 Central Ave., LOUISVILLE 8, KY. 
in Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. 9. 
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ENGINEERED BUST CONTROL 


and C.I.O. were preparing to attack. 
Their members have complained bit- 
terly that the dollars they now are 
making buy far less than government 
statisticians claim. 

@ Criticism Pointless—But with the 
public members preparing to withdraw, 
criticism became meaningless. Strong 
condemnation might be interpreted as 
an invitation for an end of the tri- 
pa system, which would be replaced 
y a board of all public members. Labor 
does not want that. 

The initiative had been snatched 
from organized labor’s hand. The stage 
was set for fine bargaining on the terms 
of the initial wage proposals, with the 
President free to name new public 
board members if necessary to bring 
A.F.L, members back to the board, and 
to influence C.1.0O. and A.F.L. to com- 
promise their wage demands in such a 
way that neither government nor unions 
would lose face. 

Although strengthening the bargain- 

ing position with labor, the resignations 
also would make it possible for the 
President to sell the present wage policy 
down the river if stooges were named 
to fill the vacancies on the board. 
e@ Coming Back?—It is conceivable that, 
in the end, the compromise will see 
Davis and Taylor back in the NWLB 
saddle as skilled and successful jockeys 
of highly fractious steeds. 

It is likely, too, that the rank and file 
in both unions, already impatient over 
delays in obtaining the raises which 
union leaders have promised, will stage 
wildcat strikes. 

There is little chance, however, that 
either C.1.O. or A.F.L. will gamble with 
the use of what in normal times would 
be the logical step to regrasp the bar- 
gaining initiative—strike action on a 
wide front. Both A.F.L. and C.1.0. are 
as anxious as the President to avoid 
that ultimate showdown, threats not- 
withstanding. 
© Pledge to Be Renewed—Actually, re- 
affirmation of the no-strike pledge is 
high on the agenda of both the A.F.L. 
and the C.I.O. conventions. 
plans to clarify its promise by makin 
the “duration” guarantee include bot 
European and Pacific phases of the war. 
C.1.0. expects a strong demand for 
abrogation, but its leadership claims 
that it has strength enough for a de- 
cisive victory. 

Both organizations plan to emphasize 
postwar and reconversion planning, with 
A.F.L.’s leadership promising blunt 
talking about the government’s failure 
to prepare plans for cutbacks and re- 
conversion, and about the need for 
immediate government, labor, and in- 
dustrial collaboration. 

C.1.O. plans to discuss the future of 
its Political Action Committee, while 


AFL. , 


SAND DESLUGGER 


At Ford’s Willow Run plane plant, a 
worker tries the pull of a big electro. 
magnet that salvages machine gun 
bullets by the ton. By this simple 
method slugs are recovered from the 
sand pit into which every other Liber. 
ator bomber’s guns are test fired, 
These bullets are melted for scrap. 


A.F.L. expects to claim a full measure 
of credit for the victory of labor-in- 
dorsed candidates for office. 

eT Back—A.F.L. plans to welcome 
the International Typographical Union 
to membership and to reappoint its 
committee on negotiation for C.1.0- 
A.F.L. unity. However, it will receive 
reports that place on C.I.O. the blame 
for the labor unity program’s failure to 
advance during 1944. 

C.1.0. plans to seek action on its 
guaranteed annual wage, while A.F L. 
resolutions will ask for a 30-hour work- 
week at a rate of pay sufficient to make 
up for the cut in hours worked. 

@ For Veterans’ Aid—Both unions plan 
resolutions calling for a strengthening 
of the position of veterans in the post: 
war period. C.1.0., at least, will skirt 
the “superseniority” issue. Both will 
support legislation introduced by Sen. 
Claude Pepper for a 65¢ hourly min: 
mum wage, and both will ask for an 
expanded social security program. __ 

C.1.0. will demand a permanent Fair 
Employment Practice Committee and 
removal of poll taxes, but will try t 
avoid the controversial demand by some 
Negro leaders in C.I.O. for a propor 
tional layoff plan (BW—Nov.4'44) 
108). A.F.L. expects the usual debate 
between a liberal wing urging admit: 
tance of Negroes to membership * 
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HOW THE Céace CAN HELP IN AN 


ployee Conefit Feoguam 


ether your organization is large or small, the staff of the Chase Pension Trust Division 
ulified by experience and research to assist in the planning of 

1. The benefits to be granted—retirement, disability, death, severance. 

2. The type of program to be installed —pension or profit-sharing. 


3. The vehicle of financing to be employed—group or individual insurance com- 
‘pany conttacts or general market securities or some combination thereof. 


4. Administrative procedure—provisions and operations. 


our program is.to be soundly financed through a trust invested in insurance company 
acts or securities or both, the appointment of the Chase as corporate trustee secures 
advantages of expert, permanent, impartial and economical administration of the trust. 


Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,”’.covering the fyunda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us— without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 
Telephone HAnover 2-9800 
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# sealed-in housing. 


“Budgit’ Chain Blocks are built to 
lift up to 4, %, 1 and 2 tons, and 
prices start at $59.50 list. Send for 
Bulletin No. 357. 


“mi BUDGIT’ 
IMI) “Chain Blocks 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 
Honcock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 


unions which bar them and the tradi- 
tional wing which opposes such action. 
@ World Conference—C.1.0. will in- 
dorse the world labor conference sched- 
uled to open Jan. 8 in London, and to 
be attended by Sidney Hillman, R. J. 
Thomas, and Emil Rieve as representa- 
tives of C.1.0. 

While A.F.L. will indorse the prin- 

ciple of world collaboration of free 
trade unions, and will declare itself 
ready to cooperate with the Russian 
government or any of the other United 
Nations, it will refuse to send delegates 
to the London conference on the ground 
that Russian trade unionists are not 
free. Instead, it will urge that world 
labor groups endeavor to build up the 
A.F.L.-favored International Federation 
of Trade Unions. 
@ Peace by Force—A.F.L. Boilermakers 
will present a resolution = for re- 
striction of immigration as long as 
there are any iobless in the United 
States, and A.F.L. will advocate an in- 
ternational organization to keep the 
next peace—by force, if necessary. 

Opportunity and inducement to pri- 

vate enterprise to expand postwar pro- 
duction also are sought by the A.F.L. 
@ White-Collar Workers—Both C.1.0. 
and A.F.L. plan to make organizational 
drives for white-collar workers, with 
C.1.0. also planning to place emphasis 
on enrolling foremen. 

A.F.L. will announce plans for a 
fight on antilabor laws passed as con- 
stitutional amendments in Florida and 
Arkansas (page 18) and C.I.O. is ex- 
pected to call upon its members for 
vigilance against the trend to state 
labor control laws. 


Petrillo’s Jackpdp:’ 
Case study of how pea. 


labor czar defied govern > 
A al 

in demand for transcription fish in 
—and how he got away will, ic. 
car 
Few men have defied the Naf vr 
War Labor Board and got awa the ir 
it. Fewer still have successfully 4 000,¢ 
the Antitrust Division of the (to gi 
Dept. of Justice. But James C. Pell, the 


the man above the law, has done od t 
and at the same time given a fr 
demonstration of the union mop A) rec 


at work. 

elt Paid to Wait—His waitine 
paid off last week when RCA Victa 
vision of the Radio Corp. of Am 
the transcription division of RCA’ 
tional Broadcasting Co., and the 
lumbia Recording Corp. (subsj 
of Columbia Broadcasting Syste 
nally signed contracts with Pet 
American Federation of Myjj 
(A.F.L.). 

RCA and CBS were obviously 
more pleased than they ever were 
Petrillo’s demand that they pa 
into the A.F.M. treasury for ever 
cording made, to establish a po 
unemployment fund for union 
bers. But they were harried into a 
by the approaching expiration of Hiidea Be 
tracts with some of their top-fligh 
cording artists. 

e Sharing Heifetz—Thus, when J: 
Heifetz’ exclusive RCA contract 
cently expired he entered into a 


he ag 
M. Ce 
D, arti 
will 
in | 


d t 
Vaughn Monroe and members of his orchestra hear a playback of theit bd 


recording for RCA Victor after settlement of the 27-month battle betw@>yme 
Petrillo’s musicians’ union and the nation’s two biggest recording compat, ¢ 
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sive arrangement with Decca Rec- 
Inc. which has been making re- 
Fxos—and, incidentally, making hay 
. it met Petrillo’s terms in Sep- 
vor 1943 (BW—Sep.25'43,p100). 
cA and CBS apparently also want 
sh in on the swiftly passing pre- 
tmas season during which phono- 
record sales customarily reach 
; year's peak. For both of them 
med recording operations almost be- 
the ink on the agreement dried. 
00,000 a Year—The union ex- 
is to gain about $4,000,000 annually 
» the new contract, which runs to 
end of 1947, and which sets fees 
g from 4¢ on 35¢ records to 2¢ 
records. 
he agreement also provides that if 
M. calls a strike against RCA or 
§, artists signed with these compa- 
swill be free to work for other com- 
es in good standing with the union. 
» Spread Culture—Petrillo has an- 
med that money collected from 
§ and RCA, plus that paid by other 
pang companies (already about 
5,000) which signed with him last 
will be put into a special fund. 
en this fund reaches “‘a couple of 
lion bucks,” A.F.M.’s Boe ss con- 
tion will decide how to spend it to 
rad musical culture and give em- 
ment to musicians who have been 
out of work by the records we have 
m making.” 
dea Born in 1939—Petrillo’s scheme 
making manufacturers of records and 
pcriptions pay into his union’s un- 
ployment fund dates back to 1939, 
at that time Thurman Amold, then 
government’s No. 1 trust buster, 
fuming against union make-work 
ities and Petrillo didn’t push it too 
i (BW—Jun.20°42,p8). 
uddenly, on Aug. 1, 1942, Petrillo 
med that none of his musicians 
d work on phonograph records for 
ic use—meaning primarily the “‘plat- 
(transcriptions) used by radio sta- 
s but also the recordings used in 
boxes. No explanation of the stop- 
was offered, and there was no at- 
pt to bargain with the companies. 
junction Sought—That same month 
Dept. of Justice filed suit in the 
§. District Court in Chicago for an 
ion against Petrillo and the 
M., charging restraint of trade (BW 
g.8’42,p40). The court later dis- 
td the case as a labor dispute out- 
the antitrust statute—an action 
t upheld by the Supreme Court. 
tatly in 1943 Petrillo was called be- 
a Senate committee. The hearings 
n't end the stoppage, but they did 
d to the first formation of Petrillo’s 
ands; the idea of the union unem- 
yment fund was brought into the 
‘n, and Petrillo ordered the compa- 
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. tun the cost of one eye injury to well over $1,000. - 


AO Safety Goggles are your insurance against expensive eye 
accidents. For unless you have adequate protection against every 
eye hazard in your plant, you’re going to furnish an eye patch for 
an injured man sooner or later. The patch won’t cost much in 


itself—but doctor's bills, lost production and spoilage can easily 


For about 75c per eye—the average cost of AO Safety Goggles— 
you provide maximum eye protection for each skilled worker and you 


eliminate expensive eye accidents which run up production costs. 


Call in an AO Safety Representative—and keep 
your “production eyes’’ producing. 


pen ee 


COMPANY 
SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS *- 


nies to contribute if they wanted to re- 
sume production (BW —Jan.23’43,p28). 
@ Proposal Rejected—Both record mak- 
ers and transcription producers turned 
down Petrillo’s proposal, which would 
have given the A.F.M. treasury (1) a 
fixed fee for each musical recording 
made by union members, (2) a percent- 
age of rental charges on library tran- 
scriptions, (3) a percentage of prices 
charged for such services as Muzak, and 
(4) an annual fixed fee for each juke 
box in service. 

Up to this time the record-making in- 
dustry had not been seriously incon- 
venienced Lack of shellac, which only 
now is easing up a bit, rather than Pe- 
irillo’s ban, had kept them from toppin 
their 1941 sales peak of 120,000,000 


OUTSIDE UPPER BERTH 


Earl Jimmes, Milwaukee tool de- 
signer, demonstrates his patented auto 
berth with which he hopes to pro- 
vide postwar motorists with their own 
sleeping-out accommodations—atop 
their cars. Closed for travel (above), 
this compact unit adds only 14 in. to 
a sedan’s height. Unfolded for use 


records. Besides, Petrillo had given 
sufficient warning before instituting his 
ban, so that their inventories of new 
releases were sizable. And the com- 
panies could, of course, continue to re- 
issue old recordings without let or hin- 
drance from Petrillo. 
@ Certified to NWLB—Next to lock 
horns unsuccessfully with Petrillo was 
the U. S. Labor Conciliation Service, 
toward which the transcription com- 
panies turned hopefully in June, 1943 
(BW—Jun.26'43,p101). The concilia- 
tors admitted failure and certified the 
case to the National War Labor Board 
in July (BW—Jul.24'43,p81). 

The board met only to decide 
whether the controversy was within its 
jurisdiction as a war labor dispute. Pe- 


(below), it becomes a neat double 
“bedroom” 9 ft. long—equipped with 
electric lights, ventilators, and a 
telescoping ladder. Made of plywood 
and canvas, the original test model 
weighs about 225 Ib. on its easily de- 
tachable mounts.- Although he has no 
definite plans for marketing his berth 
as yet, Jimmes believes it could be 
mass-produced to sell for around $100. 


trillo had never budged from 
contention that it was not 
that his musicians were mere! 
interested in making transcr 
the companies involved. 

@ Broadcasters Adamant—A 
time Petrillo made his first 
posal to radio stations—the 
of his tactics. If they would pa 
scription performance fees to A} 
(totaling $18,000,000 in five. 
period), in addition to what they 
to meet A.F.M. studio orchestra] 
quirements, union members would 
sume making recordings and agr 
work with recording companies to 
tain an amendment to the copyright 
requiring payments of royaltics to 
ers, instrumentalists, and copyright , 
ers of music. This the broad 
turned down (BW—Aug.14 43,p10 

Eventually a panel of NWLB fo 

that the work stoppage constitute 
strike (BW—Mar.18'44,p108), and 
the union’s demand that record 
transcription companies contribute 
stantially to its unemployment f 
could not be justified. 
@ Decca Yielded—But in the meant 
Decca (third, after RCA and C 
among recording companies) had sig 
with Petrillo a four-year contract ag 
ing to pay fees directly to the un 
on every phonograph record sold. 
tually more than 80 smaller compar 
followed Decca’s example. 

Last June, when NWLB directed 
union to resume making records 
transcriptions, Petrillo refused, clai 
ing that NWLB, despite its finding 
the contrary, had no jurisdiction o 
the dispute because the war effort y 
not involved. Since then, both E 
nomic Stabilization Director Fred 
Vinson and President Roosevelt hims 
have found Petrillo invulnerable to th 
one remaining weapon—public opini 
(BW—Oct.14'44,p8). 

@ Back to Work—Last week CBS : 
RCA signed on Petrillo’s terms, accg 
ing to a principle they had resisted 
27 months—direct payment into { 
union treasury. Eighteen hours li 
RCA Victor was cutting its first di 

With such a victory behind him, ! 
trillo probably was not much daunt 
by a relatively minor setback in his d 
pute with radio station KSTP, Min 
apolis. 

e Demands Denied—A regional % 
labor board panel recommended den 
of the A.F.M. demands for a minim 
number of staff musicians (the “qud 
system”), employment of union m 
cians exclusively as record tumers, 4 
wage increases. Union musicians @ and 
KSTP have been on strike for ‘0 
months and have refused to comp 
with an NWLB directive to retum! 
work (BW—Aug.5’44,p94). 
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1E stirring “Song of the South” today is a thrilling 
jictory tune... keyed to the speed and needs of a 
nat war... and sung in perfect harmony. 


agriculture is flourishing. Tireless Southern farm- 
aising fighting food, are performing miracles of 
uction on their fertile fields. 

industry is booming as never before. Skilled 
men in its busy factories are working day and 
to fashion the weapons of war. 


transportation service is efficient, dependable. 
and night, rain or shine, the Southern Railway 


“delivers the goods” .. . because 45,000 men and women 
of the Southern have cleared the tracks for war. 


Yes, there’s “harmony” on the Southern home front 

. the harmony of Southern farmers, industrialists, 
railroaders, men and women in all walks of life work- 
ing together, planning together — 


To speed Victory! To help build a greater, finer 
Southland after this war is won! 


Look Ahead ... Look South! 


CrwmeeT E. Poemrwrnrs 
Soni, 


President 


teed ms) RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 
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“T. “3 <a i ue re od 
Attractive housings for these 

new type 
and ventilating units, manu- 
factured by Russel R. Gannon 
Co., Cincinnati, are only one 
of a thousand applications _ 
where Ls solves the problem. ' 


| 


: 


For your new equipment— 
faster production without retooling 


WITH THESE LIGHT, STRONG, PRE-FORMED 


HOUSINGS OF MODERN DESIGN 


Preformed to your exact specifications, 
Lindsay Structure steel and aluminum cabi- 
nets and housings need no welding, trimming, 
or riveting for their construction. Quickly and 
easily put together with only simple tools, 
they prove ideal for such high-speed line pro- 
duction as the assembly of this schoolhouse 
heating and ventilating unit. 


Strong, light, and attractive in appearance, 
Ls housings protect even the most delicate 


Ls sy bber 
ing and testing unit. Lindsay 


Struciure is eal insulated for equipment against damage, moisture, and dirt. 
cores and conto : igh tem Maintenance of both product and housing is 


made simple—removal of any panel leaves the 
equipment beneath it accessible for repair, 
and Ls panels themselves are interchangeable. 

Ls may be readily adaptable to your prod- 
uct; check its possibilities today. For imme- 
diate service on your pilot jobs, send data, 
drawings, or blueprints to Lindsay and Lindsay, 
222 West Adams Street, Chicago 6, Illinois; or to 60 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y.; Lindsay Struc- 
ture (Canada) Lid., Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal. 
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| six months after the date of the Ai 
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Strikes Illegal 


Even strict compli 
emet 


'with labor disputes act ommeent 
| workers no immunity, maj 


ents 1 


a bs agree 

ruling of NWLB declares, men 
u 

Wartime strikes are not lezal. qe” * 
conducted in full compliance wit Oh 

Connally-Smith War Labor Digi es 

Act, the National War Labor Boay ane 
7 


ruled in denying maintenance-of4 
bership and checkoff rights to , 
Brotherhood of Carpente: & J 
locals as a result of strikes in seyen 
west plants during August 

@ Pledge Is Cited—There is noth; 


SH 
Hore tt] 


the act that provides immunit sw 
workers who interrupt war produ Chea 


even though they serve notice g 
tention to strike, wait out the 3 
“cooling off” period, and _ yote 


p64) 
mcreast 
pyees. 


walkout in a National Labor Relay for 
Board eléction, the NWLB opi ince 
said. Sa , pved C 

The board majority pointed outfi. Boa 
the principal labor organizations 7 adap 
out exception renewed their no- ‘lon 
pledges after passage of the act, im, 
compliance with the notice provigiiiy Jan 


of the act does not relieve labor d » tho: 
pledge. Labor members of the WB <3) ¢ 
dissented. half 
@ Checkoff Denied—In another ca 
which the NWLB said the com 
and union had reached an agrees 
on m. of m., the board withheld a 
checkoff from the union. 

In six other cases the unions ma 
apply for the union security ¢ 


categ 
le Secc 
mum 

t shar 
to N 
ne pay 
prence 
peme’ 
nized 

CLO 


D unit 


strikes. In two others the unions 
penalized an additional month be 
of other strikes. 
© Board’s Policy—NWLB  previd 
had followed a policy of withdn 
union security provisions from | 
involved in unauthorized walkouts | 
—Jul.8’44, p98) and also had establi  ¢ 
precedent in denying retroactive @ the 
time for time lost in wildcat wall, Be. 


(BW-Sep.9’44,p107). 


TRAINMEN HOLD OUT 


Until the war, the Chicago, Mi ¢ 
Shore & Milwaukee and the Chg. 1 
Aurora & Elgin railroads had ong p+ 
tribute in common—providing wom... 
some 2,000 persons—and little @. p,, 
reason for existence because other i)... 
and transport facilities were sig, ... 
deeper and deeper into the revent@m,.. , 
the two suburban electric lines. ane 

But the war brought on their HB. ac 
nomic rebirth, and last week wha. ¢ 
train crews of the two roads wet 
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for a wage increase of nine cents 
wt, 75,000 Chicago suburbanites 
ye immediate impact of the walk- 


plia emergency panel created by the 
+ qilmient recommended an increase of 
“Bients in September, and the com- 
Nail. agreed to pay this (trainmen and 
men get 92¢ an hour, collectors 
But the Brotherhood of Railroad 
en with the Brotherhood of Lo- 
we Firemen & Enginemen 
J: they answered with a strike of 
nembers, and vowed to pursue this 
yntil the President takes over the 


* Jv; HIKES PAY RATES 


‘Bic the Knox estate had time to 
othi the $2,150,000 which John S. 
init jt paid for its controlling share of 
odu@iChicago Daily News (BW_Oct. 
°¢ Ot 64), Knight was distributing sal- 
'© MB creases to 329 editorial and other 
te ves. But the timing was acci- 
Rela for the raises had been in the 
°PHRs since midsummer and finally were 
wed Oct. 10 by the National War 

out, Board. 
1S i adaptation of the Little Steel for- 
NO-SMB allows an increase of 15%, or a 
act, Me num of $6 a week, to those on the 
(OVE Jan. 1, 1941; 10% (maximum 
oT GR, those hired in 1941; 5% (maxi- 
ie YR <3) to those hired in 1942 and the 
half of 1943. Employees in all 
categories, as well as those hired 


COMM. second half of 1943, are assured 
3'CCimum increases of $2 a week; others 
da hare. All adjustments are retro- 
to May 28, 1944. 
> Me pay raises were worked out in 
' “iiernce between the pre-Knight 
© Aiioment and representatives of both 
. wed and unorganized employees. 


C10. American Newspaper Guild 
a unit at the News, but it speaks 
<Vi'® minority of editorial employees. 
dra government-supervised election last 
m Ml the guild polled 69 of the 149 
uts @ cast. Knight has relations with 
tabi N.G. in two of his other opera- 
We @, the Detroit Free Press and the 
Wain Beacon-Journal. 


RD DENIED NWLB REVIEW 


a double rebuff, Montgomery 
i & Co. was informed this week 
he U. S. Supreme Court and the 
District Court in Chicago that the 


worm. : 
lc Qty Cannot review National War 
= Board orders. 


ile the courts were acting in dif- 
al t cases, the reasoning on both 

es was parallel—that NWLB ac- 
are administrative and at most 
Y advisory for the President. ’ 
¢ Supreme Court decision was 
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9s what goes on INSIDE that counts 


— ; . i “ . <0 Sm mato ete nes re 


Inside your engine 
give Pedrick rings 
a trial 


In making a decision on piston rings, accuracy of tension is highly - 


important evidence. If the ring presses too hard, it forces out the 
film of oil separating ring and cylinder. Excessive wear results. If 
the pressure is not sufficient, there will be “blow-by.” This leakage 
from the combustion chamber past the piston rings eats oil off the 
cylinder wall and destroys lubrication. Excessive wear again results, 
with power Joss as well. 

Pedrick’s exclusive and patented Heat-Shaping process provides 
the most accurate tension possible . . . properly distributed around 
the entire circumference of the ring. Pressure variation in Pedricks 
always has been well below commercially acceptable tolerances . . . 
and it has permanence, lasting the life of the installation. 

These characteristics in Pedrick precisioneered piston rings assure 
top performance as original equipment in all kinds of engines, 
pumps, hydraulic units and wherever pressure sealing is a problem. 
For reconditioning cars, trucks, buses and tractors, use Pedrick 
piston rings in guaranteed Engineered Sets. WILKENING MANUFAC- 
TURING Co., Philadelphia 42, Pa. In Canada: Wilkening Manufac- 
turing Co. (Canada), Ltd., Toronto. 
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prrecisioneered PISTON RINGS 


* * KEEP ON BUYING BONDS . .. THEY'RE FOR PEACE AS WELL AS WAR *& x 


Stainless Steel joins hands 
with glass and rubber to give 
positive assurance that blood 
plasma reaches our wounded 
fighters as pure and sterile 
as when it leaves the blood 
bank at heme. 


Carpenter Stainless was a 
natural choice for this plasma 
bottle cap because of its in- 
herent resistance to the corro- 
sive action of the blood, its 
ability to remain untarnished in 
the atmosphere of steam during 
the sterilization process, and 
the fact that it can be repeatedly 
cleaned and reused. Carpenter 
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Tough Problem + Stainless Steel = Product Improvement 


Stainless goes into thousands 
of plasma bottle caps today and 
helps production men produce 
them with greatest speed 
and economy. 


Do your new or redesigned 
products need protection 
from heat or corrosion, extra 
strength or gleaming sur- 
face beauty? Carpenter 
Stainless Steels give you these 
advantages at lower fabri- 
cating costs. Your nearby 
Carpenter representative can 
be a big help in applying the 
right Stainless to your postwar 
products. Call him in today! 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


arpent er 


STAINLESS STEELS 
aaa 


St. Louis, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia 


handed down in refusing a1 
the company from a Tuling 
trict of Columbia Court nal 
which had refused to act on Monts 
ery Ward’s contention that jie \\ 
had exceeded its authority jy ise 
orders for maintenance of 1)).:)} 
a checkoff, and grievance 1 
four Ward stores in Detro 
each in Denver and New 
Jul.29’44,p106). 

Precedent for the decisi 
earlier this term when th 
Court rejected an appeal ; 


TSI 
hiner 
and | 
k (BY 


1 Was 
Supre 


ide by 


group of trucking companies froy 
similar Court of Appeals decision (B 
—Jun.10°44,p86). 

In the Chicago decision Judge | 
P. Barnes granted a motion by 
NWLB to dismiss the com) it 
set aside a board order providing arbi 
tion between the company and 


United Mail Order, Warchouse & } 
tail Employees Union (C.1.0,). 


N.M.U. LOSES THREE TRIES 


Joe Curran’s ambitious Natio; 
Maritime Union (C.I.O.), which got 
start on the East Coast a few ye 
ago, again has found the Pacific Co 
a pretty difficult place on which to 
tablish a beachhead. 

Last week, in a National Labor Re 
tions Board election at San Franci 
the N.M.U. was defeated in three co 
tests for the right to represent tank 
employees of the Standard Oil Co. 
California. The Standard Marine E; 
ployees’ Assn., an independent grou 
ran second in two of the eclectioy 
sharing that spot with the N.MU. 
the third contest. 

Sailors on the ocean-going tanke 
voted 107 for the A.F.L. Sailors Uni 
of the Pacific, 22 for the N.M.U., a 
22 for the independent union. Un 
censed engine room personnel voted 
for the A.F.L. Seafarers Internation 
Union, 16 for the N.M.U., and 40 f 
the independent. Stewards voted # 
for the Seafarers, 11 for the N.MU 
and 43 for the independent. Since 1 
group got a majority the A.F.L. a 
independent will stage a runoff electio 


UNION SPLITS THE KITTY 


Cleveland (Ohio) Welding Co. prove 
that it could not comply with a! 
gional war labor board order to p 
retroactive wage increases because it w 
almost impossible to compute t 
amount due each employee. So th 
board put the problem up to the uni 
which had sought and won the p 
boosts. The company set up a reser 
fund to cover all claims and opend 
its books to the union. The union w 
do the arithmetic. 
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Business is going to be importantly involved in a series of proposals shortly to 
be initiated by Washington. 
© 

A definite program will be announced very soon converting lend-lease from a 
mere formula for transferring masses of urgently needed war supplies to an 
instrument for regulating world trade according to a specified pattern during 
the transition from war to peace (page 15). 

This new program will outline in detail the type and quantity of goods 
to be supplied our Allies from V-E Day to the end of the war in the Pacific. 

It will also outline, though temporarily in less specific terms, the extent 
to which this aid will be specifically assigned to rehabilitation of Allied indus- 
tries and communications. 

It will make definite proposals to Britain in order: 

(1) To set a pattern of operations which can be applied to other recipi- 
ents of lend-lease aid. 

(2) To pave the way for international discussions on foreign trade, car- 
tels, credits, and shipping. 

(3) To clear the decks for simultaneous and prearranged moves toward 
reconversion in Britain and the U. S. 

7 


To play an increasingly important role as battle demands for lend-lease 
equipment give way to rehabilitation needs, the long-discussed “board of 
trade” will be created in Washington to replace military authorities when the 
time comes for rehabilitation rather than war to determine needs and dictate 
priorities. 

The State, Commerce, and Treasury departments will be represented on 
the new board, along with the Foreign Economic Administration and probably 
(since the agency will be used to combat private cartels) the Justice Dept. 

& 
The reciprocal trade program will be actively resumed, with the Canadian 
trade pact probably the first to come up for review (page 120). 

Washington will be forced to offer tariff reductions, up to the 50% 

limit allowable by the law, on as many items as possible in order to combat: 


(1) Strong London demands for a return to a tight Empire trade prefer- 
ence scheme to meet the current emergency. 
(2) Vigorous insistence by Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of 
South Africa that war-born industries must be protected. 
(3) The mounting demand for tariff support by burgeoning industries in 
Brazil, Chile, and other Latin-American countries. 
& 


You will hear a great deal about drastic British moves to recapture world 
markets, but all of them need to be reduced to their proper perspective before 
allowing them to influence decisions regarding domestic business policies in 
the U. S. 

Austin Motor Co., for instance, this week disclosed details of its postwar 
cars, and implied that it is prepared to rush into production as soon as the 
government lifts controls on raw materials for civilian production. But Britain 
still has not revised the drastic horsepower and gasoline taxes which make 
England a country of small cars and a minimum threat in the export market. 

e 
The British textile industry is angling for a larger market in the U. S. for its 
fine woolens and broadcloths (and may get it), but the textile industry's own 
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experts have warned Lancashire producers that they cannot win a bigger 
share of world markets unless they modernize production, and a textile mis- 
sion has arrived in this country from England to study U. S. production 
methods and possibly to place orders for new machines. 

The fact is that: 

(1) No plan is contemplated for allowing any greater proportion of 
British industry to reconvert than in the U. S. 

(2) Britain’s limited capacity means that no vast quantity of export 
goods can get into world markets ahead of our own—unless Britain con- 
tinues to ration at home in order to sell abroad while the U. S. refuses to do it. 


(3) Lend-lease supplies, following V-E Day, will not include materials 
that can be directly re-exported by Britain, but—according to present plans 
—today’s rigid limitations on British exports of products using similar raw 
materials will be considerably eased. 

To avoid any friction which might develop over Britain’s use of certain 
raw materials to produce civilian goods for export at the same time that these 
materials are also arriving under lend-lease for Britain’s war production, 
Washington is expected to arrange a $5,000,000,000 credit to help London 
through the difficult reconversion period. 

. 
Don’t miss a bit of shrewd maneuvering that is taking place as the powers 
jockey for advantageous bargaining positions in pending international nego- 
tiations. 


Russia, with an eye on the need for vast amounts of foreign exchange 


that will be required to pay for imported rehabilitation and new industrializa- this 
tion equipment, is forcing the issue on Iranian oil (long a source of tremen- ng t 
dous foreign revenue for Britain), and may demand that a part of Rumania’s “th 
f cash reparations be foreign exchange realized from the sale of oil. vot 
Since almost 90% of this Rumanian production is controlled by British, ng ei 
French, and U. S. capital, foreign oil companies are nervous over the out- requ 
come. They realize that Moscew—due fo its military strength—will win if a Br 
showdown develops on this issue. a 
The Russians, on the other hand, made a play for capitalist favor when be 1! 
they agreed to pay International Nickel Co. $20,000,000 for the Petsamo rp 
nickel plant and mines in Finland, now Soviet territory. INCO’s total invest- rae 
ment had admittedly not topped $7,000,000. » 
© the 
And Argentina, at last worried over its bad relations with the major powers tol 
in the United Nations, has ordered 100,000 tons of wheat and 5,000 tons +s 
of meat delivered, free, to France’s account at Buenos Aires “in token of the to 
traditional friendship of Argentina toward the French people.” rith 
e oa 

x 

The free enterprise system received a fresh jolt from Canada’s socialistic 
Cooperative Commonwealth Federation when, in Saskatchewan where the d, 
party came into power in June (BW—Oct.7'44,p120), it announced that it is ry 
considering public ownership and operation of the breweries in the province. bp 
Surprise comes from the fact that C.C.F. has, heretofore, confined its a. 
nationalization claims to the utilities and to natural resources. dt 


* 
Long a wartime secret, the fact that oil is expected to flow in commercial 
quantities next April from the Navy's little known oil reserves 175 miles east 

PAGE 116 of Point Barrow on Alaska’s Arctic coast was revealed in Seattle this week. 
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otest in Brazil 
Labor, pinched by rising 
B. of living, petitions Vargas 
more concessions under the 
on’s 1943 code. 


0 PAULO—Wartime industrial 
sion and serious inflationary tend- 
sin the Brazilian economy have 
ined to increase worker dissatis- 
n with present labor conditions 
mcessions Demanded—This week a 
jon addressed to President Vargas 
»mmercial employees demanded a 
ber of concessions from the govern- 
t, some of them designed to coun- 

the effects of rising prices. The 
demands are for extension and real- 
on of the concessions granted by 
bor code set up last year. 


ed the working day to eight hours, 
mined scales for overtime pay, en- 
i workers to paid annual holidays, 
ned minimum wage rates, and guar- 
«d permanent tenure to employees 
he same job for at least ten years. 
Share of Earnings—The petition 
this week includes demands for 
ng business at midday on Satur- 
annual vacation of 25 working 
with pay, increased salaries, a 30% 
of net earnings for distribution 
ng employees, and revision of the 
requiring two-thirds of employees 
Brazilians by increasing the pro- 
om in order to create wider em- 
ment opportunities for Brazilians. 
he 1943 code was the culmination 
elve years of labor legislation, cov- 
7.000.000 industrial workers, and 
ded social benefits to their 7,000,- 
tependents. During the war, how- 
the law has been suspended in 
to keep production at high levels. 
t these arrangements, war industry 
ransport workers have been called 
to work twelve or more hours a 
ith overtime pay at 125% of nor- 
or the first two hours, 150% for 
xt two, and 175% for any above 
- Paid holidays have been sus- 
d, and workers in industries of 
ty importance have been frozen. 
the other hand, special protec- 
is given to workers drafted into 
armed forces. Employers are 
d to pay them half wages and re- 
¢ them in their jobs on release 
SCTVICe, 
ges Increased—To meet the recog- 
rise in living costs, wages of low- 
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e 1943 code, among other things, 


paid workers were increased at the end 
of 1943 on a sliding scale up to 35% 
of the minimum wage rate. 

Facilities have also been created for 
the training of technical workers, in- 
volving compulsory in-plant training of 
a minimum number of employees. Sao 
Paulo is in the vanguard of the states 
undertaking worker training, having 
set aside $750,000 for industrial 
schools in six of its cities. The state is 
also starting five agricultural schools 
each with a capacity of 750 students 
to be selected from the children of 
farm workers. Cooperation with the 
U. S. includes an arrangement for the 
training of 100 Brazilian workers in 


18-month special courses in the U.S. 
@ Equal Pay for Women—Special atten- 
tion is being given to women workers, 
who have been granted the right to 
equal pay for equal work, maternity 
leave, and other benefits. 

To combat rising rents and housing 
shortages, rents have been frozen and 
construction of workers’ dwellings en 
couraged. Plans have been drafted for 
the building of 2,000 dwellings in in 
dustrial areas, completion of another 
18,000 workers’ houses, and a “garden 
city” development to house 100,000 
Sao Paulo workers. 

@ Unions Are Shunned—Official trade 
unions sponsored by the government 


When the State Dept. announced 

a few weeks ago that it would grant 
passports to France for businessmen 
with essential war or rehabilitation 
jobs to do, it started a Washington 
runaround reminiscent of the early 
days of the WPB war. 
@ Shuttle System—Getting a passport 
is easy, compared with getting to 
Europe. If you’re looking for a ship 
and go to the War Shipping Admin- 
istration, chances are you'll be re- 
ferred to the Industrial Projects Unit 
of the Commerce Dept., which will 
suggest you ask State Dept. help. 
Eventually, however, you are sent 
prayerfully to the War Dept., final 
arbiter on transport priorities. 

After this, the bottleneck role 

seems to be shared between War 
Dept. red tape and shortages of 
transportation in Europe. 
@ What to Do—Correct and recom- 
mended procedure is as follows: 
Get a passport from the State Dept. 
(Room 204, Winder Bldg., Mrs. 
Ruth B. Shipley) which is good for 
30 days. Get a priority, if you can, 
from the War Dept. (W. F. Hicker- 
nell, Room 3825 Commerce Bldg., 
will help you). The next step is to 
get a plane (if you’ve got a priority) 
or a ship (if you haven't). 

Transportation facilities to France 
are strictly limited—if they exist at 
ali. It’s easy enough to get to Eng- 
land, Spain, or Portugal. 

Swedish ships, incidentally, carry 

no U. S. citizens under safe-conduct 
restrictions. And so far no French 
ships are available. 
@ Ship Facilities—Spanish ships, leav- 
ing New Orleans about every six 
weeks, can carry some 200 passen- 
gers monthly to Bilbao. Agent: 
Garcia & Diaz, 17 Battery Place, 
New York City.) 


There’s No Easy Route to France 


Two Portuguese lines, Companhia 
Colonial de Navigacao (Agent: James 
Elwell & Co., 17 State St., New 
York City), and Companhia Na- 
cional de Navigacao (Agent: Thor 
Eckert & Co., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City) can, between them, carry 
about 600 passengers a month to 
Lisbon. 

Only nonmilitary air facilities are 
American Export Airlines and Pan 
American Airways. American Export, 
flying to the United Kingdom, can 
handle between 40 and 60 passen- 
gers monthly on No. 4 priorities, 
only one available to essential busi- 
ness travelers. However, there is no 
air service for civilians from Britain 
to France, and if there is any other 
way of getting across the Channel, it 
is not known in Washington. 
eA Bus Line, Maybe—Pan Ameri- 
can, flying to Lisbon, carries about 
250 No. 4 priority passengers 
rary What happens to them, 
or to ship travelers, beyond Lisbon 
is anybody’s guess. Pan Am hopes 
soon to revalidate its permanent li- 
cense to Marseille. 

However, rumor has it that a bus 

line runs from Lisbon to the French 
border—when gasoline is available. 
And anyone arriving at a_ border 
crossing—road or rail—can walk across 
if he’s properly visaed. 
@ Few Get There—All of this pessi- 
mism may seem to underestimate the 
ingenuity of the American business 
traveler, but so far the War Dept. 
can count on one hand the number 
of civilian travelers who’ve reached 
Paris. 

P.S. Next to playing the game this 
way, best trick is to become accred- 
ited to some agency in Washington 
capable of sending you over on 
“business.” 


ST OA Aa ARMM oat Cn gee I 


The story of 
U.S. war construction 
in foreign lands 


Eyewitness accounts of the great engineering 
works needed in modern war and achieved 
in the face of wartime obstacles and in battle- 
ridden locales. 


Published! 


Bulldozers 
Come 
First 


By WALDO G. 
BOWMAN, HAROLD W. RICHARD- 
SON, NATHAN A. BOWERS, EDWARD 
J. CLEARY, ARCHIE N. CARTER. 


Members of the editorial staff of Engineering News- 
Record, who as accredited war correspondents 


traveled over 50,000 miles to view the war con- 
struction operations graphically reported in this 
book 


278 pages, 5} x 8}, illustrated by 
photos, $2.75 


Shows the prosaic bulldozer in a new role 

as spectacular a factor in the war as the 
tank, or the bomber, preceding the fighting 
forces where possible, and accompanying 
them, even in the first wave of attack, when 
necessary. 


@ Some three dozen stories are given, cov- 
ering the accomplishments of Army Engi- 
neers, Navy Seabees, and hardy civilian 
engineers and contractors, as witnessed by 
five members of the editorial staff of Engi- 
neering News-Record while serving as war 
correspondents. 


Nearly every theater of the war is repre- 
sented in varied stories that show the bull- 
dozer going ashore with early waves of 
landing troops, repairing airfields, building 
desert, mountain, and jungle roads, estab- 
lishing depots and fortifications, even fight- 
ing if need be, in a specialized type of 
reporting that helps to explain why this 
has been called “an engineer's war.” 


See it 10 days’ on-approval! 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 

330 W. 42nd St., N. Y¥. 18 

Send me Bowman, Richardson, Bowers, Cleary ana 
Carter's Bulldozers Come First, for 10 days’ ex- 
amination on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.75, 
plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. 
(Postage paid on cash orders.) 


TONNES Vecoccqcsncctececcsccensncetcesscestaacevee 


‘ 
BEE dcceude 06006404esedsdvecetbanedsdkeeens 


CE cccccececcececcenneenseene BW-1)-18-44 
(Books sent on approval in the United States only) 


have not attracted workers despite the 
promise that these will be granted 
special representation in the Congress 
when it 1s established after the war. 

To encourage membership in official 
unions, they are being granted special 
rights, including sole representation of 
workers in labor disputes, as agents for 
setting up consumer co-ops, and pref- 
erence by the allocation of government 
oiders to concerns affiliated with the 
t:ade union movement. 


Boom in Timber 


Mexican exports to U.S. 
have soared during war. Sur- 
veys lead to plans for exploiting 
forests in peacetime. 


MEXICO, D. F.—The Mexican tim- 

ber industry has been enjoying a war 
boom. Lumber is an important Mexi- 
can export, and the basis of a busy fur- 
niture and hand-carved wood industry, 
even in peacetime. 
e Top of the Economy—High prices and 
increased demand have resulted in a 
doubling of timber exports every year 
since the war began. With 5,400 enter- 
prises and $4,000,000 invested, and an 
output of $5,000,000 a year, the indus- 
try ranks near the top in the economy. 
Illustrative of the export boom are trade 
figures on sales of sawed pine to the 
United States which rose from $79,000 
in 1940 to $171,000 in 1941, and to 
$1,031,000 in 1942. 

About 15% of Mexico is wooded, 
and the varied topography and climate 
provide the country with a wide range 
of woods. ‘Tropical forests with precious 
hardwoods extend along the coastal re- 
gions on the Gulf of Mexico and along 
a narrow strip of the Pacific coast. 
Higher up in central Mexico are vast 
conifer forests of great commercial value. 
@ Problems Involved—During the past 
year, American interest in Mexican 
timber brought a number of cruising 
parties to Mexico’s forests, and ‘their 
reports have stirred wild speculation on 
the vast potentials of the timber indus- 
try. These have been tempered, how- 
ever, by recognition of the technical 
problems involved in cutting the trees 
on the 6,000-ft. plateau and moving 
them to mills that would have to be 
built. 

Tremendous expenditures on roads 
and mechanical equipment would be a 
prerequisite to full-scale exploitation. 
Current plans and developments are 
much more realistic and important to 
the nation. 

@ Quotas Violated—Official permits are 
needed for exploitation of both private 


LIGHT FOR FLIGHTS 


Easily boosted overhead is the : 
new aluminum gasoline drum yw 
is designed for air-delivery of fud 
the China-Burma-India war { 
where cargo space is at a pret 
Weighing only 21 Ib., this con 
is about 50% lighter than “ba 
formerly used. The model used i 
development by the Army and Al 
rium Co. of America was the al 
num beer keg made before the 


and public forests, but in many 
the forestry inspectors are lax in 
supervision and quantities far ing 
of the quotas are being cut—to the 
ment of the forests adjacent to p 
transport facilities. 

The U. S. timber experts 
trated their study in the western wagpseas 
where they found white pine ruil rehe 
as high as 60,000 board fect 4 
acre, with impressive stands of as 
walnut, and other hardwoods-gagms h: 
pally mahogany. 

So far, lumbering in Mexico 
acterized by primitive techniqu 
hand-ax, ox-team sleds, and } 
equipped mills. 

@ Optimism Prevails—Mexico’s 1 
future of the industry is optimist 
its development would entail col 
imports of equipment from the 
over a long period of time. An 
tant step along this road was tak 
year when the joint U. S.-Mexicaa 
mission for Economic Cooperatit 
proved a plan for the construct! 
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ting facts about another Industry through 
4: Bemis Bags serve every American family 


RTRAIT OF A GREAT AMERICAN TREASURE 


it's a bean. 
tiply it, of course, by the 2% bil- 
pounds produced by the American 
i bean industry last year... and 
have one of our country’s truly 
treasures. 
ause so much food is crammed into 
little oval package, our govern- 
t is sending half of our bean crop 
eas—for our armed forces, relief 
rehabilitation, and Lend-Lease. 
while, our appetite and need for 
ns has been as keen as ever here at 
e... and American growers and 


shippers have done a great job in keep- 
ing us supplied. Last year they pro- 
duced about 2% billion pounds . 
one-third more than the average for 
the previous ten years. That was partly 
because acreage was increased 20 per 
cent, partly because better seed and 
cultivation increased yield-per-acre 
about 15 per cent. 


When we're being thankful that 
America has avoided a “short diet” in 
these difficult times, let us keep in 
mind this great national treasure—the 
tasty, nutritious bean. 


DO YOU KNOW BEANS? 


‘ 


\ imperfect beans to assure you 
¥ top quality and best eating. 


UR WISEST INVESTMENT...WAR BONDS! 


< Beans rank high among all foods 
be) in content of protein, calcium, 
iron, calories and vitamin B. 
Dollar-for-dollar or pound-for- 
pound, they are among our 


most nutritious foods. 
Leading bean- States 
are widely distributed. They 


‘ornia, 


are Michigan, Calif. Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Wyoming, New 
York and New Mexico. 


Most beans are originally shipped in 
100-lb. bags and the industry uses mil- 
lions of them annually. Bemis has, for 
scores of years, been a major supplier 
to bean growers and shippers. 


Bemis makes shipping bags of almost 
limitless types and sizes for literally 
hundreds of uses... and new uses are 
developing constantly. Almost every- 
thing you eat, wear or use may make 
at least part of its trip to you in a 
Bemis Bag. 


LOAD TRUCKS 
FASTER 


DOCK Saves maine a 

Save 30% on loading time with a 
LIFT modern Globe Loading Dock Lift. 
It raises loads flush with the truck 
floor, where they can be slid into truck with mini- 
mum help, in minimum time; less danger of break- 
age and accidents. Quickly pays for itself by 
reducing loading costs. Recesses level with drive- 
way or floor when not in use. Send today for 
illustrated Bulletin K-14. 
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RECONVERSION 


Farquhar Hydraulic Production 
Presses are ready to serve you 
with working capacities of 3 to 
7200 tons . . . to replace slow 
and obsolete equipment, to bridge 
over lengthy steps, to process old 
and new materials with speed, 
precision control and uniformity. 
Farquhar Hydraulic Engineers 
will gladly consult with you. 


Write Farquhar today. 
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: @ HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
@ MATERIAL HANDLING 
4 CONVEYORS 


@ SPECIAL MACHINERY 


A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
YORK, PENNA. 


large chemical and mechanical wood- 


pulp factory in Atenquique, Jalisco. 

Washington is reported to have 

gianted priorities for the necessary ma- 
chinery which is expected in Mexico 
momentarily. ‘The forest zone to be 
cpened to industrial exploitation covers 
115,000 acres of which 67,000 can be 
developed immediately. There are salt 
and limestone deposits nearby for the 
manufacture of caustics. 
e Investment $4,000,000—The new 
plant will produce woodpulp, caustic 
soda, chlorine, and derivatives. Its ma- 
chinery will include pulp grinders and 
dryers, paper-making machines, ovens 
for the preparation of pure lime, and 
a $1,000,000 electric generating plant 
which will be temporarily supplanted 
by turbogenerator units. Other contem 
plated investments in the area include 
a $2,000,000 paper and pulp plant, and 
$200,000 for road construction. The 
total investment of purely Mexican cap- 
ital, financed in part by the government, 
will be around $4,000,000. 

In recommending the project, the 
joint commission noted that domestic 
deficits of the wood and paper products 
will be met from its production, and 
that it will not be in competition with 
cxisting facilities. At present there are 
74 small paper mills, of which 14 are 
ot some importance. 


BARGAIN HUNTERS 


While Indian businessmen shop for 
trade pacts and loans in the United 
States their fellow countrymen 
shop in England for materials and 
machinery to give India’s 30-billion- 
dollar industrialization plan its initial 
push (BW—Nov.11'44,p111). At a 


CANADA 


Decks Cleared 


Reelection of Rooseve 
opens way for resumption dilboti 
postwar economic planning him" 


. The 
Washington and Ottawa ned 
the 
d th: 
ans 0 
pw ti 


OTTAWA—Reelection of ide 
Roosevelt has affected Canadian af, 
in two ways: 


(1) It gives the go-ahead signa] sgpns ¢ 
action on postwar economic plarning ym M 
the United Nations. ; tions 

(2) It improves the likelihood thump cot 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King, so im 001 
to seek return to office, will bencht frog ¢ 
the British and American decision thaumtain 
it is not yet time for a chang: nad: 
e Tariff Talks Deferred—For montqmpet of 
international economic planning part In a 
ularly in the touchy field of tani hagmmecceS 
been stalled by American unwilling gne it 1 
to subject the issue to election- campaigiqeees 
wrangling. Most Canadians are congmmmme 
vinced that removal of trade barriers jgampnad: 
essential to the winning of the peac pater 


Ottawa’s postwar economic policy j 


research depot in Watford, Englan 
Sir Jnan Chandra Ghosh (right 
stands shoulder to shoulder with Sgiing’s 
Shanti S. Bhatnagar as the staff deagggWit 
onstrates testing and measuring 3 
struments—scientific “musts” for a1 
modern industrial scheme. Such toil. , 
are in the category of light machineiw r 
which England can provide the colomgiet: 
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4 to the hope of international imple- 
station of the Bretton Woods de- 
ats +: to liberalization of commer- 


rs  paatey Scheduled—Triangular 
»otiations on trade policy have been 
TOgTeSS between ttawa, London, 
iW *ashington since 1943. The last 
together was in March, 1944, when 
yotiations pulled to a stop until the 
ember elections should pass. 
The understanding in Ottawa—con- 
ied in Washington—is that the work 
the techniciafis has about ended, 
j that top officials will now pass the 
ins on to a three- or four-power pow- 
‘to precede a general United Na- 
ms conference on commercial policy. 
in Mediator’s Role—In the trade nego- 
tions, as at the Bretton Woods finan- 
conference and the current Chicago 
conference, Canada will probably 
yy the part of mediator between 
tain and the U.S. So far, at least, 
ynada’s position has been closer to 
it of the U. S. than to that of Britain. 
In addition to holding out hope for a 
essful multilateral arrangement for 
f reduction and agree=:ent on other 
ses of commercial policy, including 
modity controls and cartel policing, 
ynada is prepared to go even further in 
lateral arrangements with the U.S. 
Draft Is Hot Issue—In the political 
, Prime Minister King’s Liberal 
: mament should profit from the re- 
of the U. S. elections. With a fed- 
i election due in Canada not later 
next spring, it appears now that 
hottest a the ‘campaign will be 
cription for overseas service. 
Although a major cabinet shakeup 
y have been avoided by appointment 
n. Andrew McNaughton to replace 
J. L. Ralston as Defense Minister 
W—Nov.11’44,p117), the upset may 
occur unless collapse of Germany 
ces Canada’s replacement needs in 
Recent heavy losses in the 
try resulted in Ralston’s de- 
d that the “zombies” —trainees who 
@ not volunteered to go overseas—be 
tted for overseas service. Opposition 
King and part of his cabinet forced 


ton’ s . 

Election minent?—McNaughton 
ds the view that volunteers will meet 
deficits, and with Mackenzie King 
has a ppealed for public support of 
s stand. And in Quebec, heartland of 
lationism, French-Canadian govern- 
nt officials have been stumping for 
g's policy. 

Vith Ottawa convinced that the 
inet is standing behind King only for 
rial period, there is increased specula- 
N upon an immediate election call to 
¢ advantage of the support King is 
W receiving and of the U. S. example 
retaining incumbent leaders. 
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NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out- 
standing commor stock, payable 
December 14, 1944, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 18, 1944. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


Atlas Corporation 


Dividend No. 33 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending November 30, 1944, has been 
declared on the 6% Preferred . 
of Atlas Corporation, payable De- 
cember 1, 1944, to holders of such 
stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness November 15, 1944. 


Water A. PErEnsont, Treasurer 
October 30, 1944, 


HEAR crearty, easity 


WITH POSTWAR INSTRUMENT 


Now ready...sensational new Maico 
model, setting postwar of 
easy, comfortable hearing. Latest 
achievement of company —_ sup- 
lies 90% of America’s 
ing test instruments. Individually 
fitted to correct your own type of 
hearing loss. 

Write for free booklet, “Your 
Hearing— What Is It Like?’ 


MAICO CO., Inc. 
Dept.17-A, 21 N. 3rd St., Minneapolis 1, Minna. 
Let Maico bring back the sounds you're missing! 


SALES AGENT 


Excellent sales record, seeks products of merit for 
exclusive representation in technical, mechanical 
and industrial fields, for Philadelphia, middle At- 
lantic States or entire Eastern seaboard. 


Box 422, Business Week 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


AVAILABLE — WELL-KNOWN BUSINESS 
RESEARCH ECONOMIST AS ADVISOR TO 
COMPANY PRESIDENT AND TOP EXECUTIVES 


Long, successful corporation record directing wide 
range of market research, al economic studies, 
and wage cases. May use own 01 research 
staff. Knows how to oak facts Hk oH for execu- 
tive action. Capable speaker Reply 
Box 423, Business Week, 520 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Il. 


Executive Officer Required 
The Newfoundland Industrial Development 
Board, an organization set up and financed 
jointly by Government and Industry, re- 


uires the services of a qualified Engineer 
or the office of Director. 


The work will involve the planning of 
investigations that will relate raw materials 
to new manufacturing processes, personal 
contacts with industrialists and research and 
other personnel, and the direction of gen 
activities, concerned with the initiation and 
developntent of industries. 

Applicants will please furnish complete 
information concerning their past activities 
and references. Apply to 


Newfoundland Indust. Development Board 
Beard tt Trade Buliding, St. John’s, Nonteundiand 


THE MARKE 


(FINANCE SECTION-PAGE 79) 


Sharp price weakness characterized 

dealings on the New York Stock Ex- 
change early this week, and by the close 
of Tuesday's trading session losses of $2 
to $4 were quite common, 
@ Rails Drop—Sharpest declines were 
shown by a number of the rail, aircraft, 
and specialty preferreds which had indi- 
cated rather pronounced strength in 
earlier trading sessions. 

Trading volume rose to well above the 
1,100,000-share level by Tuesday. And 
price weakness had become so wide- 
spread that 693 of the 943 individual 
issues changing hands that day disclosed 
losses. 

Volume, however, dropped sharply on 
Wednesday. Prices showed a somewhat 
firmer tone, too, and this has encouraged 
the bullish brokerage elements to hope 
that the selling spell again will turn out 
to have been merely a technical trading 
reaction rather than the beginning of a 
sharper semipermanent setback. 

@ Sale Suggestions—Wall Street’s opti- 
mists, who for some time have been pro- 
claiming their belief that the market has 
already all but discounted the possibili- 
ties of an early end to the war, are now 
blaming the sell-off on liquidation en- 
“snpensans by the sale-suggestions issued 
a several advisory services over the week 


gy eer however, think this is only 
one reason and that what has happened 


is a warning that the election did little. 


to erase deep-seated misgivings of many 
investors and traders over the possible 
effects on industrial activity and profits 
of an early end of the war in Europe, of 
a breaking down soon of the Little Steel 


COMMON STOCKS — 


TS 


formula, as well as of oth: 
@ Weakness Foreseen—The | 
mistic group of market progno 
likewise warning clients that 
tax adjustment sales may br 
some further market weakn 
there is an increase in the rece: 
buying orders. 

Many of the experienced 
ers are still holding to their c:: 
dictions that the Street can 
irregular market, with perha 
prices as the year nears its cl 
of this clique, however, aren't 
that this will happen since they | 
at all liked the market's recent tendeng 
to back away from any severe testing 4 
last summer's 1942-44 bull market high 
@ Rise Recalled—The latter group, aly 
remembers what the market did th 
time four years ago after Preside 
Roosevelt had been elected to his thi 
term. On that occasion prices moved y 
quite sharply for a few days and the 
staged a decline that within six mont 
carried the Dow-Jones industrial sto 
price average to levels 16% under th 
postelection peak. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Y 
Week Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ..125.2 127.5 128.0 110, 
Railroad . 2 42.5 42.3 Hf 
Utility ..... 54.6 56.1 565 4, 
Bonds 
Industrial ..120.0 119.2 120.1 1189 
Railroad ....110.3 110.4 109.7 9% 
Utility ..... 1168 116.9 116.9 115. 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 
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HE TRADING POST 


factofarding Lives at Gallup 
aa ety education no longer is an ex- 
carcafiiieent in American industry. We 
5 abo learned that it pays dividends. But 
unig. doubts linger they should be ban- 
Gale @l; by the prize-winning report on 
trial safety activities at Wingate 
her pymenance Depot at Gallup, N. M. 
pect ammvingate_ won the Maj. Gen. L. H. 
hichdmapbell, Jr., trophy in the first Army 
Othedminance explosives safety contest by 
’ certiff/ning a decline in its accident fre- 
1aV¢ ndliliiacy rate from 248 in January, 1942, 
endeng n average of 1.6 for the first six 
+ edmetts of 1944. 
P i fly in 1942 Wingate was just en- 
id adqmeg into full swing of receipt, stor- 
residenfm and issue Of ammunition. The civil- 
is thigamm workers and supervisory staff had 
ved umn recruited hastily from the com- 
d theiilMnity and nearby ranches. Only 10% 
montiglilithe personnel were English-speaking 
| ‘OM es; 20% were Spanish-Americans; 
<r tha 0% were Navajo Indians. 

hf 26 foremen employed, only five 
ever been exposed to organized in- 
: Yemmtral safety activities. They were 
stly farmers, ranchers, and _ traders, 
ted primarily as interpreters. 
he usual method of launching a 
«@—@gy education program with posters 

pamphlets was virtually useless be- 
\1899ice the Navajos have no written lan- 
g¢ of their own and less than 5% 
ferstand English. The problem was 
plicated by a high turnover rate, as 
y of the initial force returned to 
ns and ranches in the spring. 
ccident-prevention activities were 
ler the direction of ordnance depart- 
t officers in the early months, but 
puse safety duties were then sec- 
ary there was little real effort to get 
he bottom of the trouble. 
eginning in 1943, standard opera- 
al procedures were established and 
ie mandatory, with the backing of 
Col. Clark C. Witman, commander 
he depot. A short time later a 
ph Feingold, the medical offer, 
placed in command of the safety 
attment. He began to probe for the 
ns for the accidents that came to 
4 4 attention. 
lany of them were found to result 
m handling units of the conveyor 
. The best methods of handling 

sections were worked out and 

dles were welded to the frames to 

‘¢ for easier and safer lifting. Within 
| gfe months the number of conveyor 
" dents dropped from 20 to an aver- 
of three a month. 
fety shoes were required for all 


itt Tead 
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workers. Safety conferences were con- 
ducted for the foremen and were fol- 
lowed by on-the-job demonstrations for 
the workers, as interpreters explained 
just why certain procedures should be 
followed. 

A new worker spent his first day in an 
intensive course of pre-employment 
training, to learn the standard practices 
that had been proved best suited to the 
depot’s particular activities. Proof of the 
effectiveness of the program is found in 
the accident-frequency chart, where the 
line dropped to zero in eight of the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1944. 

The lessons of this report are plain. 
Unfamiliarity with the unsafe proce- 
dures, on the part of workers and super- 
visors alike, was responsible for the high 
initial accident rate. When responsibil- 
ity was fixed, and the hazards were 
sought out and revealed, the rate de- 
clined immediately and has remained 
low ever since. 

The program, of course, was especially 
adapted to meet particularly discourag- 
ing conditions as found at Wingate, 
but the principles would seem to be 
applicable everywhere. 


A Cycle Completed 


One of the first forms of handicraft 
among the Indians of the Southwest 
was the hammering of silver and the 
mounting of native gems for ornaments. 

White travelers to the Navajo country 
liked this type of jewelry, too, and the 
Indians soon found it profitable to serve 
the tourists, even if it meant going 
without for themselves. 

Statisticians tell us that business 
tends to move in well-defined cycles. 
And now the hand of war has entered 
into the simple tribal economy of the 
Navajos to complete a cycle that prob- 
ably is unknown to the statisticians. 

When tourist travel dropped off, the 
Indians were deprived of income and 
silver-and-turquoise jewelry was a drug 
on the market. Production, naturally, 
was halted. Then a vanadium mining 
company leased some Navajo lands and 
hired the braves as miners. 

With more money in their pockets 
than ever before, many of these Indians 
who, in leaner days, had made jewelry 
now seek to buy it. But the trading posts 
long ‘ago disposed of their stocks and 
now plead unsuccessfully for more. 

If production is resumed in the near 
future it will not be for the tourists, but 
for these native Americans for whom 
this particular type of jewelry originally 
was intended. W.C. 


©; ) / SAVED 
2] ‘25,000 


for Hunt-Rankin 
Leather Co. 


COAL LIFTED 
32 Ft. THROUGH 

PNEUMATIC 
CONVEYORS 


Boiler room of the Hunt-Rankin Leather Co., Peabody, Mase., 
served by two Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader Stokers. 


IRON FIREMAN STOKERS 


feed second floor boilers 
from basement coal bunkers 


IHE Hunt-Rankin Leather Co., convert- 

ing to coal firing, apparently faced the 
expense of overhead bunkers and conveyors. 
Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader stokers 
effected a first-cost saving of $25,000 by 
feeding second floor boilers from basement 
coal bunkers. 

Iron Fireman flexibility has many applica- 
tions. Coal may feed from bunker or hopper 
as far as 30 feet from the boiler. Where a 
standby boiler is maintained, one stoker can 
fire two boilers alternately, or a dual-nozzle 
unit may fire two boilers simultaneously. 

Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader stokers 
are designed for efficieht combustion of low 
grade coals, including sub-bituminous and 
lignite. They are highly responsive to auto- 
matic controls and therefore very efficient in 
carrying fluctuating loads. Iron Fireman's 
sales, service and engineering staffs cover the 
continent. Every installation is an engineered 
job. Write to Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Co., 3158 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. Other 
plants in Portland, Oregon ; Toronto, Canada. 


IRON FIREMA 


ec 


IRON FIREMAN PNEUMATIC SPREADER STOKER 
meters steam size coal to the furnace on « stream of 
pre-heated air. Conveyor nozzle accurately distributes 
coal ever the entire grate on a shallow fuel bed, the fines 
burning in suspension. Combustion efficiency is greatly 
improved over stokers which do not preheat the fuel 


a 
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THE TREND 


THE BANKS AND THE RESERVE RATIO 


As the charts on page 79 clearly show, the war has 
drained off most of the fat in the American banking sys- 
tem. From a peak of 91% at Pearl Harbor, the reserve 
ratio of the twelve Federal Reserve banks had dropped 
to 51% at the end of October, the lowest point since 
early 1921. If the decline in gold reserves and expansion 
in note circulation continue at the same rate as over the 
past year, the ratio will drop below its legal minimum 
within the next twelve months. 


© Actually, peace will probably reverse the wartime trend 
of the reserve ratio before it hits the legal minimum. 
Once hostilities end in Europe, the chances are that we 
shall sell more goods and services to the rest of the world 
than we shall buy, being paid the difference in gold, 
thereby repairing our reserves. It is also logical to expect 
money in circulation to drop—to return to the banks— 
once contract cutbacks pare the national income and, at 
the same time, make available goods on which consumers 
can spend cash savings. 

Theoretically, the reserve ratio might continue to drop. 
We might go on losing gold for a while—for example, if 
we were to finance many foreign purchases with gifts, 
loans, or credit while paying gold for imports. Also, cur- 
rency habits are hard to predict, or even to account for. 
Money in circulation in 1940 was up to 7.5 billions from 
4.5 billions in 1929, on no larger a national income; cash 
rose 5 billions, or over 25%, in the past year while income 
payments were going up only some 10%. 


e Yet if the reserve does go on down—-unexpectedly, in 
a longer European war, or even more unexpectedly, in 
the reconversion after Germany’s defeat—the Federal 
Reserve can choose from several alternatives for halting 
the decline without resort to law. We can return to our 
monetary reserve the 1.8 billions of gold in the Treasury's 
Stabilization Fund (used before the war to peg dollar, 
pound, and franc values). We can reduce the percentage 
of currency that member banks are required to keep 
against their deposits (which cash, deposited with the 
Federal Reserve, is part of the latter’s liabilities, against 
which gold is the ultimate reserve). And it is also legally 
feasible for the Federal Reserve to issue currency against 
which no gold reserve is needed—“greenbacks” in a sense. 
And so on through a host of other minor steps, a few of 
which have already been taken during the war. 

Suppose, finally, that even after all such measures, the 
ratio dropped to its legal minimum. Then what? Should 
we legislate a new and lower minimum? 

Here we-must consider more broadly the role of the 
reserve ratio in our credit and economic systems. On 
the one side, the legal minimum is technically the ulti- 
mate limit to credit expansion—and so to continuance of 


124 


a cheap money policy during the war and aftcrwary 
Hence, through its possible impact on interest rates, » 
nual public debt charges, and the availability of busing 
credit, it could greatly affect the whole economy. 

On the other side, the reserve ratio in a measure p 
flects credit policies and economic conditions. ‘lhus, tf 
reserve ratio would not be quite so low if we had » 
higher interest rates on government bonds, gi\ ing ind 
viduals and corporations more incentive to shift cash ¢ 
deposits into bonds. Similarly, the ratio would be highg 
now if we had a smaller war effort (and, so, more good 
for consumers to spend funds on) or more drastic tay 
tion (and so less funds for consumers to hold). 


© The important question, however, is whether the 
serve ratio is really a significant reflection of the state g 
credit or of business in general. One example will seng 
as answer. If the ratio had dropped to its minimum 
then, because of the building-block nature of our credj 
system—whereby $1 in gold becomes almost $3 in me 
ber bank reserves sufficient to support $15 to $30 in fing 
bank deposits—the need for even as little as a billion 
more of circulating cash could be satisfied only by liguid 
tion of all the 23 billions in member banks’ nongovem 
ment loans and investments! Obviously, having already 
had a 13-billion rise in cash since Pearl Harbor without 
any dire effects, we would not in such a case shatter oug 
entire private credit system simply for the sake of adher 
ing to the present law. 


© Actually, the whole notion of a minimum gold reseng 
ratio is a vestigial carryover from our original domestig 
gold standard—the free convertibility of cash or deposit 
into gold—which we ended by law in 1933-1934. Th 
tatio’s remaining usefulness as an indicator of economi 
or credit condition is limited. Its drop during the w 
primarily reflects the sharp rise of money in circulation 
which could be serious if it indicated lack of governmen 
authority to enforce the price and tax controls whid 
combat inflation. However, such factors as workers’ w 
familiarity with checking accounts—in itself no great iM 
flationary danger—have been primarily responsible ft 
the rise in cash. 

In short, not only is our banking system still in a goo 
technical position to continue a cheap money poli 
during the war and afterwards (if desired), but also the 
is no reason to limit credit policy on such “technic 
grounds as the legal minimum for the reserve tati 
Broader economic and financial considerations mi 
dictate our credit policy—during and after the 
whether for “cheaper” or “dearer” money. 
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